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Turkeys and How to Grow Them 
Edited by HERBERT MYRICK. A treatise on the 
natuial history of turkeys: the various breeds, and 
the best methods to insure success in the business 
a turkey growing. Illustrated, 154 Pages, 5x7 er 

0 


The New Egg Farm 


By H. H. STODDARD. A practical, reliable man- 
ual upon producing eggs and poultry for market as 
@ proiitable business enterprise, either by itself or 
connected with other branches of agriculture. It 
tells all about how to feed and manage, how to 
breed and select incubators and brooders, its labor- 
saving devices, etc, etc. 140 original illustrations, 
331 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth Scenetesainnseseccns odgid 


Poultry Feeding and Fattening 
Comniled by G. B. FISKE. A handbook on the 
stand:rd and improved methods of feeding and 
marketing all kinds of poultry, covering all branches, 
including chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys, water 
fowl; how to feed’ under various conditions and for 
different purposes, Illustrated. 160 pages. 5x7 
SE. RMD naccccdsccccuace. eseendinve seececesesefled0 


Squabs for Profit 


By WILLIAM E. RICE and WILLIAM BE. COX. 
This is the most complete a exhaustive work of 
the kind ever published on sqWab raising. It is not 
& book of second-hand references, but contains the 
hard-earned experiences of the authors. Every de- 
tail of their methods of selecting, breeding, feeding, 
killing and marketing squabs is given in plain, sim- 
ple language. Illustrated, 150 ¢ pages. 5x7 
150 5x7 inches. Cloth Cevcccceccccscccsccess Sled 


Profits in Poultry 
Useful and ornamental breeds and their profitable 
Management. This excellent work contains the 
combined experience of a number of practical men 
in all departments of poultry raising. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated and forms a unique and impor- 
lant addition to our poultry literature, 352 pages. 
EN MUDD So da socnacccsuccaricerscnnaesces $1.09 


Poultry Appliances and Handicraft 


Comp'ted by G. B. FISKE. Iilustrated descriptions 
of a great variety and styles of the best homemade 
nests. roosts, windows, ventilators, incubators and 
brooders, feeding and watering appliances, etc, etc. 
Over 100 illustrations. 5x7 inches. Cloth...... $0.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPaNY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


STOCKMEN 


Books which every Breeder and 
Feeder should have 


“First Lessons in Dairying,” H. E. Van 
SNONE! Shiniacsrxsenastegesdudsesieciete net $0.50 






















“Fammers’ Cyclopedia of Live Stock,”’ Wil- 
BSP TE -vavenceesunsecoanavcconced 4.50—5.50 
“Dairyman’s Manual,” H. Stewart......... 1.50 
“Practical Dairy Bacteriology,” H. W. 
MOE 664 6 pdtanedacvadasthdcibucedteauseecscg 13 
“Profitable Dairying,” C. L. Peck .. 75 
“Diseases of Swine,” Dr. R. A. Craig.... 75 


“Feeding Farm Animals,” Thomas Shaw 2.00 
“Swine Husbandry,” F, D. Coburn ecccce 1.50 
“Study of Breeds,’’ Thomas Shaw........... 1.50 
“Key to Profitable Stock Feeding,” Her- 





bert Myrick 3 
“Testing Milk, Modern Methods of, 

an Slyke 75 
“Animal Breeding,” Thomas Shaw........ 1.50 
“Herbert’s Hints to Horse Keepers,” 

Henry William Herbert ................ 1.50 
“Home Pork Making,” A. W. Fulton...... 50 
“Shepherd’s Manual,” Henry Stewart..... 1.00 


Catalog Free to All 


Our Descriptive Catalog (32 pages) containing 
descriptions of all the above as well as the 
best books on Rural and Home Topics will be 
sent free of charge to all applying for the 
saline, 










ORANGE JuDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, 
New York 


FEEDING FARM ANIMALS 


Ry PROF THOMAS SHAW. This hook is in- 
tended alike for the student and the farmer. The 
author has succeeded in giving in recular and or- 
derly sequence, and in language so simple that a 
child can understand it, the Principles that gov- 








ern the science and practice of feeding farm ani- 
mals. Professor Shaw is certainly to be congratu- 
lated on the successful manner in which he hae 


accomplished a most difficult task. His book is 
unquestionably the most practical work which has 
appeared on the subject of feeding farm animals. 
Tilystrated. 5%x8 inches. Upward of 500 pages, 
a Sein te boneteneengeevenssecveted $2.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York 


IRRIGATION FARMING 


By LUCIUS M. WILCOX. A handbook for the 
Practical application of water in the production of 
crops. The most complete work on the subject 
ever published. New edition, revised, enlarged and 
rewritten. Illustrated. 510 Pages. 5x7 inches. 
NI tite aninitesicetinducats POR Crnereosnedsescscencd $2.00 


ORANGE JUDD Company, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 



































GUIDE BOARD TO THE 


State Fairs and Expositions 


Alabama, Birmingham 
Arkansas, Hot Springs 
British Columbia, Victoria ..S 20-25 
California, Sacramento 4 


Canada, Toronto, 
Colorado, Denver 


Connecticut, Berlin 
teeececeee+(No date) 
seeeseeee-O 11-16 
seeesesseeeO 1l- 9 


Georgia, Macon 


Idaho, Boise ...... 
Illinois, Springfield 
Indiana, Indianapolis ....... --S 
Iowa, Des Moines , 
Iowa, Sioux City .. 
Kansas, Hutchinson 
Kansas, Topeka .. 
Kentucky, Lexington 
Kentucky, Louisville 
Louisiana, Shreveport 
Maine, Bangor ..... 


Maine, Lewiston 


Maryland, Timonium .. 
Massachusetts, Brockton 
Michigan, Benton Harbor ...S 
Michigan, Detroit ow 
Michigan, Grand Rapids ....S 
Minnesota, Hamline ‘ 
Mississippi, Jackson ...... -0 2 


Missouri, Sedalia 


Missouri, St Joseph ......... 


Montana, Helena 


Nebraska, Lincoln 
Nebraska, Omaha .. 
New Jersey, Trenton 
New Mexico, Albuquerque 
New York, Syracuse i 
North Carolina, Raleigh 
Ohio, Columbus ........... 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City .§ 
Oregon, Salem ... ee 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem 
South Carolina, Columbia ..N 
South Dakota, Huron 
Tennessee, Memphis 
Tennessee, Nashville 
TOERS, DOUES. o006cccc 
Utah, Salt Lake City eenewe 
Vermont, White River J’ct’n.S 
Virginia, Richmond 
Washington, Spokane ........S 
West Virginia, Wheeling 
Wisconsin, La Crosse 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee 
Wyoming, Douglas 
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COUNTY AND DISTRICT FAIRS 


Pennsylvania 

ial, Allegheny, 
Imperia 5 31-23 

ton, Armstrong, 
onde. 


Hookstown, Beaver, 


A 24-26 

Bedford, 8 21-24 

Reading, Be R 23-01 
c . rks, 

Kutztown. 31-8 2 


Hollidaysburg, rye 
Towanda, Bradford, 


82301 

Troy, ag p= 
Wyalusing, radford, 

” ” A 31-5 3 

Butler, A 24-27 
Carrolitown, Cambria, 

8 7-10 

Emporium, Cameron, 
Lehighton, Carbon, 
S 23-0 

Oxford, Chester, § 21-24 

Clarion, S 21-24 
Bloomsburg, Columbia, 

O 12-15 

Conneaut Lake, Craw- 

fo 3 


L A 30-! 
Carlisle, Cumberland, 


8201 
Middletown 8 7-10 
Gratz, 8 201 
orry, Erie, 8 7-10 
Carmichaels, Greene. 
S 21-24 
Indiana, A 31-S 3 
Brookville, Jefferson, 
8 14-17 
Port Royal, Juniata, 
8 14-17 
Madisonville, Lacka- 
wanna, § 21-3 
Pulaski, Lawrence, 
S 14-17 
Lebanon, A 4-27 
Allentown, Lehigh. 
S 21-24 
Hughesville, Lycom ng, 
O 5-8 
Mercer, S7 
Stoneboro, Mercer, 
S 14-17 
Stroudsburg, Monroe, 
S$ 23-01 
Nazareth, North»mpton, 
S 14-17 
Reth!chem, Northamp- 
ton, 8S 7-10 


Newport. Perry. S$ 21-94 
Horticultural Hall. 

Philadelphia, N 9-12 
Forksville, Sullivan. . 


58 

Harford, Susquehanna, 
§ 22.9% 

Montrose, Susquehanna 
S 15-18 


Westfield, Tioga. S 14.17 
Mansfield, Tioga, 

§ 21-24 

Wellsboro, Tioga, S$ 29-30 
Lewisburg, Union, 

S$ 28-01 

Bureettstown, Washine- 

ton, § 28-30 

Honesdale, Wayne, 4 

~f 

Youngwood, Westmore- 

land, 8 7-10 


= 


Angelica, Allegany, 
Ballston Spa, Sarat 


a @ 





- 


Canandaigua, Ontar 
Ss 
Canton," St Lawrence, i 


Cooperstown, Otsego, 


Elmira, Chemung, 
Fredonia, Chautauqua, 
6 


ADS 
Fulton, Oswego, A 17- 
Fonda, Montgomer 


Ithaca, Tompkins, ; 


A 2 
Little Valley, Cattar 
gus, 8 13 
Lockport, Niagara, 


> 
PR w 


$1 
Margaretville, er 
Middletown, Orange. 


A 31-S } 
Mineola, Queens, § 21-25 
Monticello, Sullivan, 


Naples, 8S 5-17 
Nassau, 8 14-17 
Newark 8 15-18 


Newark’ Valley, A 24-27 
Norwich, Chenango, 
Ogdensb AS pa 
lens 4 , 
a hg 
3 ockland, 
renga 
wego. Tioga, 
Palmyra, 3 
Penn Yan, Yates, 8 7-10 
Piatisburg, Clintos, = 
ati A inton, 
ne S 7-10 
Potsdam, 8 7-10 
Poughkeepsie, Deters, 
-¢ 
Prattsburg, S 21-24 
Kista Spgs Sidid 
ichfie ings, 13-15 
Riverhead, Suffolk, 
8 1417 
Rome, Oneida, 8 6-11 
Sandy Creek A 24-27 
Sandy Hill, Washington. 
A 24-2 


Schenevus, A ll-13 


Schoharie, 8 2-23 
Troupsburg, 8 7-10 
Troy, Rensselaer, 17-29 
Trumansburg, A 2427 
we aibese Ww 8 7-10 

arrens 4 rren, 
87-10 


Waterloc, Seneca, 
ss x 

Watertown, Jefferson, 

Watkins, Schuyler, 


Wellsville, A 24.27 
Woe Phoenix, Ts 
aga, - 
Westport, num, 183 
White Plains, West- 
chester, 13-18 
Whitney Point, Broome, 

A 10-13 


Ohio 


Akron, Summit, O 5.8 
Athens, A $12 
Bellefontaine, Logan, 


A 4-27 
Berea, W. Cuyahoga, 
Blanchester, Clinton, 


F A 17. 
Bowling Green, Wood, 
8 277-01 

Bucyrus, Crawford, 
81417 
Burton, Geauga, § 7-10 
Cadiz, Harrison, 0 4-6 
Canal Dover, Tuscara- 
was, 0 12-15 
Canfield, Mahoning, 
8 21- 
Canton, Stark, S 28-0 1 

Carrollton, Carroll, 
5-8 

Carthage, Hamilton, 

X A 10-14 
Celina, Mercer, A 16-20 
Chagrin Falls,'"E Cuya- 

hoga, A 31-83 
Chillicothe, Ross, 

A 17-20 

Coshocton, 0 5-8 

Dayton, Montgomery, 

8 6-10 

Eaton, Preble, § 13-16 

Elyria, Lorain, § 7-10 
Findlay, Hancock, 

15-18 


s 
Fremont, Sntuey, a 
Georgetown, Brown, 
Greenville, Darke, 


A 23-297 
Hamilton, Butler, 0 5-3 
Jefferson, Ashtabula, 


A 17-19 
Kenton, Hardin, 

17-20 
Lebanon, Warren, 01 


S 28- 
Lima, Allen, 8 14-17 
Lisbon, Columbiana. 
S 14-16 
London, Madison, 


A 4-27 
Mansfield, Richland, 
S 92-9 


Marion, S$ 8-01 
Marysville, Union, | 


_ : 
McConnelsville, Morgan, 
8 14-16 


Medina, 31-8 
Montpelier, Williams, 
8 7-1 

Mt Gilead, Morrow, 
8 7-1 
Mt Joy, Scioto, A 24-27 
Mt Vernon, Knox, 
8 

Newark, Licking, 
S 23-02 
Ottawa, Putnam, O 5-9 
Owensville, Clermont, 

3 A 24.27 
Piketon, Pike, A 10-13 
Proctorville, Lawrence, 

8 7-10 
Ravenna, Portage, 

S 14-17 
Rock Springs, Meigs, 

S 8-10 
St Clairsville, Belmort, 

A 24-4 


Sandusky, Erie, § 14-17 
Sarahsville, Noble, 

S 8-10 
Sidney, Shelby, gs 14-17 
Smithfield, Jefferson 
22-24 


8 
Springfield, Clark, 


A 10-13 
Tiffin, Seneca, S 7-10 
Toledo, Lucas, S 14-18 
Troy, Miami, S 20-24 
Upper Sandusky, Wyan- 
dot, S 7-10 
Urbana, Champaign, 
Van Wert. S 7-10 
Wapakoneta, Auglaize, 
A 31-S3 


Warren, Trumbull, 
Washington C H, 
Fayett 


e, A 24 
Washington, wiry 
8 2- 
Wauseon, Fulton, 
8 21-24 
West Union, Adams, 
S 7-10 


FAIRS 


Wooster, ane, 
Zanesville, Muskingum, 
A 24-27 





Croton, 8 3-10 
Kinsman, A 24-26 
Napoleon, 8S 7-10 
Summerfield, 8 BH 
Delaware 
Wilmington, New 
Castle, A31-S 3 
South Carolina 
Lexington, O 2-28 
North Carolina 
te, Mecklenburg, 
Charlotte, ure 
Greensboro, O 11-15 
Winston-Salem, 0 58 
South Carolina 
Anderson, O 5-14 
Batesburg, O 18-22 
Maryland 


Pocomoke City, A 10-13 
Salisbury, A 17-20 


New Jersey 
Red Bank, Monmouth, 
Canada 


Renfrew, Ontario, 


8 21-23 
London, 8 10-18 
Toronto, Ontario, si 
Sherbrooke, Quebec, 
Kentucky 
Alexandria, Campbell, 
A3Z-S4 


Anderson, A 17-20 
Barbourville, Knox, 
18-20 
Bardstown, Nelson, 14 
Bedford, Trimble, O 1-2 
Brodhead, Rockcastle, 


A 18-20 
Elizabethtown, Bade, 
4 


Erlanger, Kenton, a 
Fern Greek, Jefferson, 


8 14 
Florence, Boone, A 3-28 
Frankfort, Franklin, 
a ‘ 8 A 31-S3 
seorgetown, Scott, 
J 27-31 
Germantown, Mason, 


A 3-23 

Glasgow, Barren, § 8-11 

Hardinsburg, Brecken- 

ridge, A 31-81 

Hartford. Ohio, § 811 
Hodgenville, Larue, 


8 7- 
Lexington, Fayette, . 

A 91 
Ewing, Fleming, 


A 19-2 
Litchfield, Grayson, 

A 17-20 
London, Laurel, A 24-97 
Mayfield, Graves, § 22-25 
Monticello, Wayne, 10 


Morgantown, ea i" 
Newport, Campbell, 


8 $11 

Nicholasville, Jessamine, 
A3-33 

Paris, 8 7-11 
Scottsburg, 8 13-17 
Scottsville, 8 16-18 
Shelbyville, A 24-27 


Shepherdsville, A 18. 
Taylorsville, Spencer. 


10-13 
Tompkinsyille, Monroe, 
aie 814 
Uniontown, Union, 
‘ A 10-14 
Vanceburg, Lewis, 
A 10-3 
Tennessee 
Alexandria, s 
Coal Creek, Ss sar 
elina, 8 $1 
Clarksville, A 26-28 
Cookeville, S 16-18 
Cumberland City, S 9-11 
Columbia, 8 14-18 
Cleveland, S 16-18 
Dresden, O 20-5 
Dyersburg, 0 59 
Fayetteville, A 11-15 
Gallatin, A 3-28 
Huntingdon, O 12-16 
Humboldt, 8 23-5 
jackson, O 12-16 
Kingston, S 14-17 
Lewisburg, 8 811 
Lafayette, A 19-21 
Memphis, 8 209 
Morristown, S 22-4 
Murfreesboro, 8 7-11 
Newport, 823-01 
aris, 069 
ome, 
Shelbyville, on 
Tullahoma, A 35-29 
Trenton, O 13-6 
Union City, S302 
Woverly, O 12-16 
Winchester, 8 17-71 
8 34 
Virginia 
Winchester, 8 7-9 
Danville, 12-16 
yalax, - 
Radford 7-10 
Tazewell, S 14-16 
Boanoke, S 21-24 
ynchburg, 8 3-01 
Danville, O 13-16 
Winchester, “" ~ § 7-9 
Tasley, As 
Tilinois 
Boone, Belvidere, 
31-8 3 


Bureau, Princeton, 
8 7-10 


Calhoun, Hardin. 
O 27-29 
Carroll, Mt Carroll, 


Champaign, Urbana, 
A 31-8 3 
Clark, i " 
et) 

Coles, Charleston, 

A 24-23 

Crawford, Robinson, 
S 28-0 1 
Cumberland, Cum... 


De Kalb, Sandwich, 


De o 8 14-17 
S, 

D “4 Wheaton _ 
me ne she 
wa. on, - 

— = 3 6-10 
Fulton, Lewistown, 
S 6-10 
A 10-13 
Greene, Carrollton, 
O 19-22 


Grundy, Mazon, S$ 14-17 

ieney, yr Ry 1347 
enry, Cambridge, 

S 23-27 

International live stock, 

Chicago, D5 


Jackson, Murphysboro, 


7-10 
jeaper. Moston 8S 13-17 
ernon, 
— 2-0 1 

Jo Daviess, Galena, 
S 21-24 

Jo Daviess, Warren, 
14-17 
yA 


a 


Johnson, Vienna, 
Kankakee, Kankakee, 
Lake, Libertyville, 
Livington, Fairbn 
Macoupin, Carlinvil le, 


31-8 4 


Oo 
Marshall, Wenona, 

8 15-17 
McDonough, Macomb, 
McHenry, Weetstecs. 
McLean, Saybrook, ‘ 


24-27 
Mercer, Aledo, § 21-24 
Moultrie, Sullivan, 


P Pickn ot 14-18 
ret aii $14.17 

Piatt, Monticello, 
17-20 


Pope, Golconda, 0 6-9 
Putnam, a, ae 
Randolph, Houston, 
é O i3-14 
Richland, Cincy, S 7-10 
Rock Island, Joslin, 


Saline, Harisburg, 
Stark, Wyoming, 
Stephenson, Freeport, 
31-8 3 
Union, Jonesboro, 


14-17 
Union, Anna, A 31-S 3 
Wayne, Fairfield, 


White, Carmi, “$ 7-11 
Whiteside, Morrison 


? A 31-8 3 
Will, Plainfield, § 16-17 
Will, Elwood, 8 3-i0 
Will, Peotone, 8 15-17 
Williamson, Marion, 


14-18 


Indiana 


Allen, Ft Wayne 
Benton, Boswell, 

A 31-8 3 
Blackford, Mesias, 
Boone. i e] te 


B 1-19 


A 
Crawford, wae * 
Decatur, Cont, 

A 17-20 
Delware, Muncie, 

A 17-20 
Dubois, eames’ 


1 
ees. Goshen. 8 lez 
» Crothersville, 
A 31-3 3 
Fayette, Connersville, 
A 31-8 3 


Fountain, Newtown, 


Fountain, Covington, 
8 14-18 
Fulton, Rochester, § 1-4 
Gibson, Princeton, _ 
: AwMS4 
Grant, Fairmount, 


A 913 
Grant, Marion, A 31-8 3 
Harrison, Corydon, 


A 
Henry, New Castle, 


l 
Howard, Russiayville, 
Huntington, Warren, 
A 24-27 
Huntington, Hunting- 
ton, 8 7-11 
Jay, Portland, A 31-S 3 
Johnson, Franklin, 
: A 3-27 
Knox, Vincennes 
§ 13-17 


Lake, Crown Point, 
A 31-8 3 

La Porte, La Porte, 
A 24-27 
Madison, meeet, 
Marshall, Same, 
Marshall, Bourbon, 


058 
Miami, Converse, 8 21-24 
Montgomery wfords- 


24-27 
21-24 


ville, ‘ A 
Newton, Kentland, 
8S 20-3 
Noble, Kendallville 01 
Posey, New Harmony, 
Posey, Mt Vernon, 


A 17-20 
Ripley, Osgood, A 36 
ush, Rushville, A 24-27 





Scott, Scottsburg, 
8 13-17 

Shelby, Shelbyvitie, 
S¢ 


Spencer, Rockport, 
. AG’ 

Spencer, Chrisney, 
i 8 13-8 
Steuben, Angola, § 21-24 
Switzerland, East En- 
terprise, A 24-27 
Tippecanoe, Lafayette, 
: AXRS3 
Union, Liberty, 
ie A 31-§ 3 

Vigo, Terre Haute, 


8 
Wabash, North Man. 
chester, A 
Warren, Pine Villa 1 


A 
Warrick, Boonville, 

A 2 
Washington, Salem, " 

S 7-10 


Michigan 


Allegan, Allegan, 

S 21-1 
Armada fair, =>. 
Grand Traverse region 
fair, Traverse City 


8 f-10 
one Seetiem, 28-0 1 
Bay, Bay City, S 1417 
Calhoun, Marshall, 

8 417 
Caro fair, Caro, § 14-18 
Charlevoix, East Jor- 


dan, 23-30 
Climton, St Johns, e 
i 


Croswell fair, Croswell, 
. , Sm 
Cass City fair, Cass 
ity, 82-01 
Deckerville, Deckerville, 
S 14-16 
Eaton, Charlotte, 
Flint River Valle q 
urt, ‘ 
Fowlerville fair, Fowler- 
ville, 058 
Gratiot, Ithaca, 
: A 31-5 3 
Hillsdale, ww 
8 
Howard City fair, How- 
ard City, A 31-3 3 


Huron, Bad Axe, 0 58 
Imlay City fair, Inlay 


City, 0 & 
al 8 
Mich, Kalamazoo 
AxMS3 
Lenawee, Adrian, 


S 2-2 
Marquette, Marquette, 


6-fe 
Midland, Midland, 

: ; _S 101 
Milford fair, Milford, 
82301 

North Branch fair, 
North Branch, S 23-2 

Northeastern Industri 


int, 8 21- 
Otsego, Gaylord, § 14-17 
Osceola, Ey 8 4-17 
Ottawa-West Kent, Ber- 

lin, S 21-4 
Tri-County, Lake 


Odessa, 8S 7-10 
Tri-County, Reed oy 

8 21- 
Tuscola, Vassar. 


8 
Arenac, Standish, mes 


8 35 
ett one 
n- 

olland. 8 21- 


American royal live 
Stock, Kansas City 


27 
Barry, Cassville, O 11-16 


Boone, Columbia 


A 10- 
Bates, Butler, 814 
Cass, Harrisonville, 


Cape Girardeau, 
Girardeau, 

Clark, Kahoka, 813 

Cooper, Bunceton, 


Crawford, Cuba, 
58 B01 
Franklin, Washington, 
8-11 
Gentry, Albany, 
A 31-S3 
Gasconade, Hermann, 
Grundy, Trenton, 
Hickory, Hermitage 
Interstate live stock, 
8 St Joseph, S 20-5 
Jasper, Carthage, 
Jackson, Lee’s Summit, 
14-17 
Jackson, Independence, 
Ax-S4 
Johnson, Holden, 
2301 
Knox, Newark, § 7-10 
Lafayette, Higginsville, 
Lewis, Monticello, 


8 23-01 
Linn, Brookfield, A 17-20 
Sullivan, Milan, A 24-27 


A3-S3 
Warren, Wright rts 
Shelby, Shelbina. 
Macon, La Plata, 
Marion, Palmyra, 
S$ 8il 
Monroe, Monroe City, 
A 10-13 
Monroe, Paris, S 7-10 
Moniteau, California, 
Pike, Bowling Green, 
Platte, Platte City, 
A &#- 
Randolph, Jacknoaie, 
Scotland, Memphis, 
St Touis. Creve Coeur, 
8 16-19 


oO1 
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Fitting and Exhibiting Live Stock 


Good Stock Only Should Be Exhibited---Fitting Animals for Best Results--Entry Details to Be Looked 
After Early--Show Ring Rules and Customs---Feeding Methods That Help Out--- 
By Prof Charles S. Plumb, Ohio Agricultural College 


HE very first thing to be con- 
sidered by a person who is to 
exhibit ‘stock at a show is 
whether, his animals are of 
real” show, ring caliber. Too 
many people begin showing 
with inferior animals. Some 
persons never seem to realize the difference 
between high-class individuals and their own 
commonplace sort.. Accordingly, one should 
very carefully study the field of competition. 
There is not much credit in fitting and ex- 
hibiting animals that never ought to be 
shown. 

Assuming one has the right sort of steck, 
then the matter of fitting is of next impor- 
tance. One here can only make brief sug- 
gestions in a short article covering a large 
field, for different treatment must be given 
horses, cattle, sheep and hogs. Show stock 
should be selected months in advance. Men 
who exhibit cattle, at the end of one show 
season begin to get ready for the next. The 
standard feed stuffs, like corn, oats and bran, 
are largely used for cattle and sheep, fre- 
quently mixing in equal parts. 

The Art of Feeding in Fitting 


Linseed oil meal is a fine food for fitting 
stock, as it gives a nice finish to skin and 
hair, imparting elasticity to skin and sheen 
to the hair. Two pounds of oil meal a day 





for horses and cattle will give good results. 
One, however, should give variety in feed, 
and keep the appetite good and the stock 
constantly improving, coming up to the best 
form or condition just as the show comes on. 
If one is to show fat stock, then care must 
be exercised not to get the animals too far ad- 
vanced in condition. An animal should never 
be shown overfat, or overdone, as it is 
termed. The condition of the animal is then 
too seft and blubbery over the ribs and back, 
and with fat cattle oftentimes come rolls 
of fat on the ribs or about the tail head. 
Mutton sheep may suffer in the same man- 
ner. Sometimes animals become too far ad- 
vanced in condition and the fat along the 
fore rib settles down toward the flanks and 
the form in front is spoiled. It is a great 
art to get a show animal fed just right, with 
a firm touch to the covering, with plenty of 
smoothness over both back and ribs. 
Draft horses require more fitting than 
light harness, and are usually shown fat. 
Thin drafters will not usually win as easily 
as those in good condition. Dairy cows re- 
quire a fine finish of hide and hair, but fat 
is not wanted with this stock. A _ perfect 
condition of health counts heavily. Fine 
wool sheep receive little attention as to con- 
dition of flesh, but the wool is carefully ex- 
amined by competent judges. The wool 


should be carefully protected at all times, to 
keep it free from chaff, burs, or dirt. A 
light blanket of bed ticking cloth or light 
duck is frequently used to protect the fleece 
and make it more compact and moist about 
show season. While on the circuit thin 
blankets on sheep are usually necessary to 
protect the form and to keep visitors from 
poking into the fleece, thus spoiling it for 
show. 

Returning again to the feed question as 
relating to the matter of fitting. Succulent 
food, to a certain extent, is very desirable 
for all kinds of stock. This keeps the bowels 
open and the system cool and adds to the ap- 
petite. Last year at the Paris horse show the 
writer saw green alfalfa, vetches, etc, being 
fed daily, with freedom, to the horses. Roots 
are used more or less for show horses in 
America, carrots or sugar beets being the 
favorites. Half a dozen nice, plump carrots 
a day will be much relished by a draft horse 
being fitted for show. Swede turnips, man- 
gels and cabbage, chopped more or less fine, 
are favorites with men fitting sheep for show. 
They not only use these foods prior to the 
opening of the season, but buy them on the 
circuit or take them along with them. Even 
hogs may be fed roots to advantage. Show 
hogs should not only be fed grain, but be 
given milk, preferably unskimmed, and be 
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turned each day on some nice, rich blue grass 
pasture or rape. 

During the heat of the summer day, all 
show stock should be kept in cool, darkened 
stalls, free as possible from flies. July, 
August and part of September are hard 
months in which to fit stock, for heat and 
flies are serious obstacles in fitting. The man 
who “has just taken his stock from pasture,” 
direct to the show grounds is usually placed 
down in the line, even if he has very good 
animals. One should feed with regularity, 
give water freely, keep the stable strictly 
clean and use plenty of nice, clean, fresh 
straw in the stalls. 

In connection with each kind of stock cer- 
tain details of fitting help to secure favorable 
consideration from judge and spectator. All 
stock should be well groomed with brush and 
cloth. Curry combs are not desirable. Rub 
and brush freely. Brush and comb out 
manes, tails and foretops, and braid or not 
as conditions justify. The switch of a cow 
should be washed and brushed out full and 
open. A good washing, using castile or tar 
soap, should be cccasionally given horses, 
cattle and hogs # few weeks preceding and 
up to showing, rubbing the coat well. The 
coats of beef cattle with long hair are some- 
times soaped and then fluted or shaped in 
a decorative way for show. This is merely 
a matter of taste. Persons showing white 
horses, cattle or hogs, cannot have them too 
clean, and nothing will do This better than 
washing. The coat, however, should not 
be washed so that the hair will become dry 
,and harsh. A little sperm oil, cut with a bit 
of alcohol, rubbed in the coat of the hog, will 
help matters some, but the hair should be 
rubbed well afterward, so as not to be too 
greasy. 

The horns and hoofs should be gone over 
carefully and made smooth and attractive. 
Emery paper, files and oil, are necessary to 
smooth and polish up horns or to remove 
roughness of hoofs. The feet of all animals 
must be kept trimmed so that the toes will 
not be too long and so the animals will stand 
weli. The fleece of sheep should be trimmed 
and shaped up smoothly. 

The exhibitor needs to have a copy of the 
rules for exhibitors for each fair at which 
he is to show, and should make his entries 
Each fair 
instruc- 


under tie rules, in ample season. 
of importance gives most important 
tions to exhibitors in its premium list. sy 
knowing the rules and following them, much 
annoyance may be saved. Premium lists are 
usually ready for distribution by July 1 or 
before. A keen exhibitor takes his stock to 
the fair grounds at an early date after the 
management is ready to stock, and 
secures his stalls and gets his stock settled 
as soon as possible. Feed and bedding are, 
as a rule, sold on all large fair grounds, 
though many exhibitors prefer to take along 
with them the special grain mixtures, chopped 
feed, roots, etc, that they use at home and 
that cannot in the course of events be bought 
on the grounds. 

Sheep men usually carry cabbages or roots 
along with them, with chopping knives and 
boards, so that they can feed as they wish. 
Exhibitors frequently have specially made 
trunks or boxes in which they can carry a 
considerable variety of grooming material, 
medicines, blankets, halters, etc. These they 
take about them in the cars, which latter, by 
arrangement with the railroad agent, may be 
reserved for their future use on the side 
track by the grounds or in the yards. The 
exhibitor should promptly secure his entry 
labels or cards, and when his stock is brought 
in the ring should have his entry ticket ready 
for the clerk to check up on his books. 

A person needs to place his stock in the 
ring to as good an advantage as possible, 


receive 





FITTING STOCK FOR FAIRS 


and keep his eye on his animal to see that it 
shows off to the best possible degree. The 
feet should be placed squarely at each corner 
when standing, and care should be exercised 
to see that the back is properly carried, the 
head and neck in alert, nice position, and the 
animal.on exhibition. To secure such results 
one must have trained his stock to stand at 
attention, or to move at a smooth walk or 


trot, in a true line. Occasionally men show 
stock who previously have hardly’ halter 
broken them. The noted show animals are 


trained to stand like soldiers on parade, or 
to make their paces in fine style. At the 
great shows one may see coach horses guided 
with one long line, leading off at an elegant 
trot way in front of the groom, showing the 
gaits in beautiful form. Even hogs in the 
ring must be easy in pose and motion to se- 
cure the very best results of exhibition. Of 
course, the intelligent exhibitor is constantly 
watching the methods in use about him and 
will adopt all of those features that are fair 
and seem necessary for success. 

The modern live stock show ring is a great 
educator not only for the visitor, but for the 
exhibitor as well. The present day exhibition 
of live stock, such as seen at the great In- 
ternational live stock exposition at Chicago, 
or the Royal show of England, is a magnifi- 
cent display, certainly the most advanced in 
character in the history of the world. 


FINE RETURNS FROM ANGORAS 


J. He. HARPSTER, HOLMES COUNTY, O 


Probably the most pronounced and useful 
trait of the Angora goat is its ability to free 
pasture of weeds and brush. A bulletin of 
the department of agriculture claims that 40 
goats will clear as much land as a man with 
a mattock, and do it much better. A mem- 
ber of the Iowa state board of agriculture is 
authority for the statement that the Angora 
goat has added $1,000,000 to the value of 
Iowa land in the last ten years, by freeing it 
of brush and There are millions of 
acres of land in the United States, the value 
of which could be more than doubled by the 
raising of these animals for a few years, at 
practically no cost to the farmers, as the 
will pay for its keep and a handsome 
[See Page 99.] 

The goat is the only animal that will take 
the job of clearing our land and pile a great 
portion of the brush and weeds in his shed 
as manure, and ask nothing for doing it. All 
he asks is a dry place to sleep, which he will 
go to himself, and some feed when it is too 
wet for him to go out. For this he gives up 
a fleece of hair, worth from $1 up, and each 
year another grubber, in the form of a 
lusty kid 


weeds. 


goat 
profit besides. 


Easy to Care For 


The goat will eat any feed that any other 
animal will eat and a great deal that no 
other animal will touch, but it must be clean. 
In summer he will eat all kinds of brush and 
weeds and leave the grass for the other ani- 
mals. In the winter he will eat the tops off 
of all the weeds to get the seeds and the 
twigs and ends of all brush and briars and 
the bark from a great many saplings, peeling 
them up 6 feet high. 

Western goats are not hard to fence, as 
they have never been in any inclosure, ex- 
cept a corral, and hence do not know how to 
jump. Any good fence will turn them; they 
are more apt to crawl under than jump over, 
but when they once learn to jump they are 
good at the job. A woven wire fence 3 feet 
high is an ideal goat fence. One with square 
meshes is preferable, with stay wires not 
closer than 12 inches apart. 

Angora goats breed but once a year and 
usually bring forth their young in late win- 








but sometimes 
The kids are delicate when first born, 
but when once filled with mother’s milk will 


ter or spring, usually one, 


twins. 


stand lots of exposure. The fall is the best 
season to buy goats, as then you can see the 
mohair and it has not added much to the 
price. If you buy in the spring you must 
buy the fleece, as well as the goat. Shorn 
goats all look alike to me, and no one can 
tell with absolute surety a good haired goat 
after it is clipped. 

The fleece of the Angora goat is called mo- 
hair and they shear from 11% to 21 pounds. 
The average for this country is between three 
and five pounds for one year’s growth and 
it is from 3 to 22 inches long, the average 
being somewhere between. 

The price of mohair varies as much as the 
weight of the fleece, and ranges from 16 cents 
to $6.50 per pound, the former price for six- 
months-old goats of poor hair, and the latter 
the price paid a Montana firm for two 
fleeces that weighed 42 pounds. The goat 
that took the premium at the St Louis world’s 
fair clipped 19 pounds of hair that sold for 
$4.50 per pound. Tom Wedgewood of New 
Mexico had a buck that sheared 16 pounds 
of hair, ten pounds of which sold for $5 per 
pound. Mrs Armour of New Mexico had a 
doe fleece that weighed 14 pounds and sold 
for $42. 


UNIFORMITY IN FAIR JUDGING 
FRANK REED SANDERS, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
This is a subject of the greatest impor- 

tance to both amateur and professional 

exhibitor. With the amateur, lack of this 
quality leads to the greatest confusion and 
may mean irreparable loss. With the pro- 

fessional it makes him regard judging as a 

farce. There are a number of reasons for 

this faulty condition in live stock judging. 

Unfortunately the most difficult step to take 

toward relief is what ought to be one of the 

easiest, that of getting the fair managers to 
hire experts. At nearly all county, and many 

State fairs, one or two men do all the judg- 

ing, and there are often breeds which these 

supposedly learned gentlemen have rarely, 
if ever, seen. 

In what way are they qualified to pass 
judgment? They usually have some idea of 
dairy form, but do not pay any attention to 
the special features of the breed. It is dis- 
couraging to any careful student of a special 
breed to see a judge entirely disregard breed 
type. Any man who accepts the office of 
judge should make a study of all breeds for 
some years, by getting all possible informa- 
tion as to what constitutes the accepted type. 
The score card adopted by each breed asso- 
ciation should be thoroughly mastered, and 
the leading fairs attended each year to study 
the great animals brought out in these spir- 
ited contests. Also a close analysis of the 
work of the recognized authorities in the 
show ring should be made. The really great 
judges of dairy cattle in the United States 
can be counted on the fingers of the two 
hands. The most palpable error I observe in 
live stock awards is the tendency toward 
making a hobby of one point. Some men 
want a straight back and an elegant head in 
an animal and will often overlook very grave 
faults in the conformation if the animal has 
these special features approaching perfection. 


Judges Have Hobbies 


Other judges look for an immense udder 
and milk veins, to the exclusion of everything 
else. In bulls I have seen a half dozen men, 
who are rated excellent judges, apparently 
count size and placing of rudimentary teats 
about 25 points. Still others lay great stress 
upon long, slim tail, counting it about ten 














WHAT COUNTS 


points. A few bank on the escutcheon, be- 
lieving it an infallible indication of a good 
or bad cow. 

Some judges always favor a slick, smooth 
that carries enough fat to 
bad holes. Please do not 
think I one word against fitting 
animals, for taken in the 
county fairs finds more animals so thin and 
out of condition as to be entirely unfit for 
exhibition, than those over fitted. Their is 
very little danger of the amateur over fitting. 
Quite a few judges keep posted on the best 
breeders and the winning animals and allow 


type of animal 
cover up many 
would sa} 


anyone who has 


themselves to be guided by who shows and 
who has won previously, rather than strictly 
proving they are not 
expert judges, but are rather possessed of an 


on individual merit, 
excellent memory. 
Judges Must Unite on Type 

The first great move toward uniform judg- 
ing will be for breeders of different sections 
to unite on type. Until that happy day arrives 
there will always be dissatisfaction. In some 
of the breeds, like Red Polls and Brown 
Swiss, we find breeders who are striving for 
directly different objects—one for beef, an- 
other for milk. In the Devon breed there 
are three classes—one for beef, one for milk 
and one for a general mixture. I pity the 
judge who tries to please the Devon breeders. 


proved a great advertising medium and the 
shortest road to success as a breeder. If we 
stay at home, our pig looks better to us than 
when alongside the well nigh perfect model 
of the breeders’ art and we soon see the dif- 
ference. Rapid improvement in many herds 
and flocks has nearly always got its greatest 
impetus from the show yard. Each year sees 
wonderful our great state 
fairs, new features and new classes. The call 
now is for a new and more perfect system of 
judging. I look for many changes along this 
line in future years, but it will be the same 
in the future as in the past. Really, great 
judges, like artists, are born, not made, but 
like the artist, their finer conceptions are the 
result of a ripe experience. 


new buildings at 


PEDIGREE AND INDIVIDUALITY 


PROF F. C. MINKLER, N J EXPERIMENT STATION 

Pedigree is the recognized record of ances- 
try; a history of the parents and ancestors. 
The worst scrub of a bull has a pedigree; 
that is, an origin, but owing to his lack of 
desirable parentage, he is relatively of no 
value, with the possible exception, perhaps, 
of pointing out weaknesses or undesirable 
qualities. Some few base the value of their 
animals wholly on the fact that recognized 


registry associations record them as pure- 














A PURE-BRED JERSEY BULL WITH INDIVIDUALITY 








This bull, Faith’s Rex of River meadow, is owned by and in the service of the 


New Jersey experiment station. 
individuality stand out all over him. 
marked development of all classes of 

I would favor a school of judging at some 
great fair, probably the national dairy show, 
and the International. Let men come there 
and show their skill and be criticised by the 
exhibitors themselves and a jury of the best 
judges on this continent. The best judges in 
America today are the constant exhibitors at 
our leading shows. 

I believe that one of the greatest works for 
the colleges of agriculture is the development 
of expert judges among the students. Much 
has been done in the western schools looking 
toward this needed education. The fair man- 
agers must also be written, coaxed, implored, 
to let other things besides cost enter into the 
selection of the judge. I know of one fair in 
New England that prides itself in having had 
the same judge for years, so long, in fact, 
that some of the breeders have cut this fair 
out of their circuit. 

Exhibiting at the larger fairs has always 


He possesses a splendid pedigree; 
Sires like him have been responsible for the 
live stock. 


and character and 


bred animals, and regardless of their indi- 
vidual excellence, retain them for breeding 
purposes or for sale as such. 


The pedigreed scrub bull is doing more 
to retard the improvement of breeding ani- 


mals than any other single factor. He is an 
undesirable monster and is popular with cer- 
tain classes simply because he is cheap. The 
farmer or the breeder should not take undue 
advantage of the fact that his animals are 
eligible to registry, and, therefore, expect 
to dispose of them all as first-class or reg- 
istered animals. He should practice emascu- 
lation systematically and allow none of the 
inferior trash to be so represented or sold 
as pure-bred but rather should dis- 
pose of them as veal or steers. If he makes 
it a regular practice to add value or price to 
inferior specimens simply because these are 
recorded, he should be recognized as an un- 
thoughtful, unprincipled meddler; one whose 


sires, 


IN BREEDING 
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idle aim is profit, and whose success, if any, 
is due to questionable practices. 

The most successful breeders of live stock 
are those who look both to the individual 
excellence, as well as to the pedigree of their 
breeding Those who depend 
entirely upon pedigree must necessarily fail 
the selected possess that 
indescribable, desirable influence designated 
as individuality. In order that an animal 
may be prepotent, he must be a member of 
a family whose record is enviable and whose 
ability to perpetuate his excellence cannot 
be questioned. On the other hand, all should 
refrain from using a sire whose blood is 
blue, and whose record true, if he does not 
impress one in a general way by his gentle- 
manly bearing. The breeder of live stock, 
who desires to become famous as the breeder 
of select animals, must associate 
qualities very closely. 

One must consult freely the breeding rec- 
ords of each animal and satisfy himself be- 
yond a doubt that the family record is desir- 
able, and that those qualities which he is 
desirous of introducing or perpetuating have 


animals. 


unless animals 


these two 


been long recognized in the previous selec- 
tions and they are thoroughly implanted 
rather than barely acquired. This being 


done, the general appearance of the individ- 
ual male, his general external conformation, 
quality, and vigor should be sized up, and 
unless he exhibits character, impressiveness 
and recognized efficiency from every 
point, he may prove a failure. 
Prepotency, the ability to stamp progeny 
with desirable traits, is found in the greatest 
degree in individuals of pure breeding and 
of known ancestry; but unless the males qual- 
“all bull,” it 
is extremely doubtful if his prepotency will 
be of great notice or his service of high value. 
Femininity in 
weakness 
extreme; 


view- 


ify in that class, recognized as 


breeding sires is a decided 
and should be condemned in the 
likewise a masculine head or other 
external modifications that detract from 
ladylike appearance, should be marketed 


rather than bred. 


Necessity for Pure-Bred Animals 


Surely every breeding sire should be of 
pure breeding, but this does not infer that 
all pure-bred males are worthy of recognition. 
Certainly the inferior individuals should be 
rigidly culled and hastily disposed of, as they 
pull the breeder down hill rather than up; 
and one knows to a what 
their use will produce on average or common 
stock, and it would be doubly 
risky to allow them service on pure breds. 
Uniformity of and utility in function 
should be the ultimate end and aim of every 
breeder of and unless the leaders 
or makers of live stock history keep distant 
from beauty traits, fad or fancy points, the 
greatest good will not 

There is nothing more 
weak-chested, 


never certainty 


wrong and 


type 


live stock; 


result. 

unsightly than a 
} lat-ribbed, ewe-necked, empty 
headed sire with neither beauty nor func- 
tion; nor is it possible to realize any degree 
of service or satisfaction in viewing a really 
handsome appearing sire, which, when placed 
in the breeding pen, fails to beget young 
possessed of either uniformity, utility or func- 
tion. The pedigreed scrub must be discarded, 
likewise the sire whose beauty and grace are 
false famed and shallow must go to the 
shambles; for the breeder must aim for im- 
provement, and he must have results if either 
profit or satisfaction is to follow. Therefore, 
individality or individual excellence, breed, 
character, or whatever you please to call that 
essential quality in a sire, must be fortified 
strongly on all sides by a recognized record 
of ancestry, and the two work hand in hand 
if success is to crown the breeder’s efforts. 
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Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the advertised price, 
American Fruit Culturist 


BY JOHN J. THOMAS 


Containi ractical directions for the propagation 
and cular ot all the fruits ponees to the United 


States. Twenty-first thoroughly revised and greatly 
enl edition by WM H. 8S. WOOD. This new 
edition makes the work practically almost a new 
book, containing everything rtaining to large and 


smali as well as sub-tropical and tropical 
fruits, Richly illustrated by nearly 800 engravings. 
758 WERDR: HIRE as cc AN cdcnseccesess éecccceee $2.50 


Successful Fruit Culture 


A practical guide to the ouptivation and . propaga- 
tion of fruits, by SAMUEL T. AYNAR This 
book is wzitten from the -a.%..., of the * practi- 
cal fruit grower who is striving to make his busi- 
ness profitable by growing the best fruit possible 
and at the least cost. It is up to date in every par- 
ticular, ond covers the entire practice of fruit cul- 
ture. Illustrated, 274 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth, $1.00 


Plums and Plum Culture 
BY PROF F. A WAUGH 

A complete manual on all known varieties of 
plums and their successful management. Plum 
culture. is one of the most complicated of fruit 
specialties, and Professor Waugh is one of the best 
known of the specialists, and this work represents, 
in an unusual degree, the original discoveries of the 
author, Nevertheless, the discoveries and practical 
experience of others have not been disregarded. The 
book will be found indispensable to the scientist, to 
the nurseryman and to the itivator. Illustrated. 
391 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth ~..........cecesseeeees $1.50 


Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing 
BY F. A. WAUGH 
A practical guide to the picking, storing, shi 
ping and marketing of fruit. The principal sub- 
ects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing, fruit storage, evaporating, can- 
ning, statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
jaws, commission dealers and dealing, cold storage, 
etc, etc. No progressive fruit grower can afford to 
be without this most valuable book. Illustrated. 
232 pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth ........scccccseesseeegleOO 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 
BY F. A. WAUGH 

This interesting book describes in detail tho ser- 
eral varieties of dwarf fruit trees, their propagation, 
— pruning, care and general management, 
yhere there is a limited amount of ground to be 
devoted to orchard purposes, and where quick re- 
sults are desired, this book — meet with a warm 
welcome, Illustrated. _ pages. 5x7 inches, 
50 


DUO cocccccccorcccccccvccccccccccccccccccccoccococcee 


ORANGE JUDD CO. 
439-441 Lafayette St. 


New York. 


TWO ) GOOD BOOKS 


Greenhouse Construction 
BY L, R. TAFT. 

A complete treatise on greenhouse structures and 
Arrangements of the various forms and styles of 
plant houses, for professional florists as well as 
amateurs. All the best and most improved struc- 
tures are clearly described. The modern and most 
successful methods of heating and 
fully treated upon, Special chapters are devoted 
to houses used for the growing of one kind 
plants exclusively. The construction of hotbeds and 
frames receives appropriate attention. Over 100 
excellent illustrations. 210 pages. 5x7 inches, at 


Greenhouse Management 
BY L. R. TAFT. 

This book forms an almost indispensable compan- 
fon volume to ‘“‘Greenhouse Construction.’ So 
minute and practical are the various systems and 
methods of growing and forcing roses, violets, car- 
mations and all the most important florists’ 
as well as fruits and vegetables, described, that by 








ventilating are | 











FOR IMPROVEMENT IN FAIRS 


ERROR IN FAIR CLASSIFICATIONS 


Lack of Uniformity to Be Deplored—-Too Few Prizes~-Failure to 
Encourage Small Exhibitor--Breeders Not Given Proper At- 
tention--Grouping Breeds a Mistake-—By Prof Thomas Shaw 


While it is not to be questioned that 
the state and other fair boards are 
doing as well as they Know in ar- 
ranging the 
classes that 
make up the 
prize list and in 
determining the 
amount of the 
awards, fair- 
minded men 
who know will 
concede that 
there is room 
for improve- 





as ment, even in 
PROF THOMAS SHAW the old time- 
honored prize lists. While there is 


not room in a paper such as this for 
discussing all the changes that may be 
made, some of the most important 
will be noted. These are such as relate 
to uniformity in the classes, to the 
beef, dual and dairy types, to the ex- 
tension of the number of the prizes in 
each class, to increasing the prizes on 
home-bred animals and to the group- 
ing of breeds in one class. 

Want of uniformity in the classifi- 
cation is one of the greatest defects 
in the system of offering prizes. This 
defect extends in some instances to 
the number of the divisions or sections 
in each class and to the ages pos- 
sessed, especially by the younger ani- 
mals, when shown. There is usually 
agreement in the cattle classes as to 
Sections 1 and 2 in the class; that is, 
in regard to the aged and two-year 
sections. In the remaining sections 
there is much divergence. Some fairs 
only recognize yearling and calf 
classes. Other fairs recognize senior 
and junior yearlings, and also senior 
and junior calves, 

In the swine classes the lack of uni- 
formity is even greater. Some fairs 
have sections for animals two years 
and over, and a separate section for 
those 18 months, 12 months and six 
months respectively. Still other fairs 
have sections only for animals two 
years and over, one year and six 
months respectively. It would be 
greatly in the interests of those ex- 
hibiting if there was uniformity in the 
sections, at least for ages. The ob- 
jection that the funds will not admit 
of such uniformity in classification is 
not valid, as the same fund may be 
expended whether the sections are few 
or many. It simply means a different 
way of apportioning the amounts that 
shall be offered in each section. As 
the prizes are now offered in the sec- 


| tions the exhibitor who may win with 
| certain animals at one fair may not 


plants, | 


a careful study of this work and the following of | 


its teachings, failure is almost impossible. I!us- 
trated. 382 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth...........8L50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
439-441 Lafayette St., NEW YORS 


HOW TO CO-OPERATE 





By HERBERT MYRICK. A manual for co- 
operators. This book describes the how rather 
than the wherefore of co-operstion. In other 


words it. tells how to manage a co-operative store, 
farm or factory, co-operative dairying, banking and 
fire insurance and co-opuerative farmers’ and wom- 


en’s exchanges for both buying and selling. The 
directions given aro based upon the actual experi- 
ence of successful co-operative . enterprises in all 
parts of the United States. The character and 


usefulness of the, book commend it to the atten- 
ion of all men ‘and women who desire to better 
heir condition. Etasteates. 350 pages, 5x7 ine 


Yloth 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
489 Lafayette Street, New York 


~ SQUABS FOR PROFIT 


By WILLIAM FE. RICE and WILLIAM E. COX, 





This is the most complete and exhaustive work of 
the kind ever published on squab raising. It is 
not a book of second-hand references, but con- 


authors. 
breed- 


tains the hard-earned experiences of the 
Every detail of their methods of selecting, 
ing, feeding, killing 
in plain, simple language, with numerous _illustra- 
tions, all taken from the home plant of Mr Rice 
in New Jersey. The plans and specifications for 
building. etc, are as complete as an expert archi- 
tect could make them. Illustrated. 150 pages. 5x7 
SRONOR, . Clothe. escccccccsevces esesdevsesecocccsossoes .50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
4389 Lafayotte Street. 





| 


and marketing squabs is given | 


New York | 


| the beef and 


be able to show them even at another 
fair. 
The Beef and Dairy Types 

There is also much difference in 
practice in the offerings for cattle of 
dairy classes. Some of 
the large fairs recognize cattle as beef 
and dairy only. Others recognize 
them as beef, dual purpose and dairy. 
This does not make so much difference 
where a separate class is opened for 
: breed, and when the breeds do 
not come together in a as 
when, for instance, a prie is offered for 
the best beef herd or the best dair? 
herd. In such an exhibit the Red 
Polls would have no chance of win- 
ning against the beef breeds, and the 
same is true of the Devons. On the 
other hand, these would not win when 
showing against the pure breeds of 
dairy cattle. The Illinois state fair 
recognizes only the and dairy 
types;-some other fairs recognize dual 
types. There should be uniformity in 
this respect. 

There may be a difference of opinion 
as to which are the dual breeds and 
which are not. But in regard to some 
of them there should be no disagree- 
ment. This will apply to the Red 
Polls, Devons and milking Shorthorns. 

he era has been reached when dis- 
tinctions between Shorthorns and 


each 
contest, 


beef 


milking Shorthorns will be far more 
sharply drawn than they have ever 
been drawn previously. This is as it 
ought to be. It is time those Short- 
horn breeders were silenced who talk 
about the milking properties of Short- 
horns while the calves are reared 
upon the dams. The Brown Swiss 
cattle in America are classed as dairy 
through the action of the breeders. 
This, of course, must be accepted by 
the fair associations. Nevertheless, un- 
til the form of the breed is consider- 
ably modified, they will never be any- 
thing else than dual purpose. 


Extending the Prizes 


One of the admitted failures on the 
part of fair managers is that of being 
unable to secure exhibits other than 
those brought out by what may be 
termed professional exhibitors. They 
have sought to remedy this by open- 
ing some classes for home breeders; 
that is, for state breeders at state 
fairs, or for breeders within the coun- 
ty at county fairs. The wisdom of that 
method of remedying the evil is to 
be questioned. It entails a burden on 
the association, which it may be ill 
able to bear, and it carries along with 
it the idea of the stamp of inferiority 
on the animals thus specially pro- 
vided for in the classes. It would 
seem to be a much better way to 
remedy the evil by increasing the 
number of prizes offered in each sec- 
tion, and also for animals bred by the 
exhibitor, Take the fair recently held 
at Valley City, N D, for illustration. 
It is a county fair. Four prizes were 
offered in each section for Shorthorns. 
The first was $5 and the fourth $2. 


Two herds were shown. Had the 
same amount been offered in three 
prizes one herd would have taken 


nearly all the money, but divided thus, 
the other herd was enabled to win 
enough to more than pay expenses. 
The more limited the number of the 
prizes offered in each section, the less 
the encouragement that is given to 
the smaller and weaker breeder to 
bring out an exhibit. At the Interna- 
tional held at Chicago only two prizes 
are offered for sheep in some of the 
classes, viz, a first and a second. This 
arrangement of prizes is most unfor- 
tunate. 
Increasing Prizes for Breeders 


In some instances prizes are offered 
for home-bred herds as distinguished 
from other herds. This, however, is 
not done very often. Whenever it is 
done it tends to encourage careful 
breeding. The professional exhibitor 
of live stock seldom breeds all the 
animals in a single herd. Why should 
not such offerings be carried into each 
section; that is, why should not one 
prize be offered for the best animal 
home bred in the section? This need 
not call for the offering of more 
money, but for a different division of 
the money offered. 

In some instances even at the large 
fairs distinct breeds are sometimes 
grouped in one class. Such grouping 
is simply throwing money away. Ine 
stances in which it occurs include the 
following: Putting Lincoln and 
Leicester sheep in the same class. Also 
Delaines and American Merinos, or 
Delaines and Rambouillets, and show- 


ing the different bacon breeds of 
swine against ecch other. Such of- 


ferings only tend to give the judge an 
impossible task, and to produce dis- 
satisfaction among those who fail to 
win prizes. 





Distemper in Cat—M. 


D. H., New 
York, has a cat suffering from dis- 
temper. The symptoms presented are: 


Lack ofappetite, sticky discharge from 
nose and foul smelling breath. Little 
can be done in the way of medicinal 
treatment, but good nursing is very 
important. I would advise that she be 
given anything in the shape of food 
she will eat to keep her strength. The 
disease will subside in a short time. 





When Live Stock Pays 


CHABLES WILLIAM BUBKETT 


Live stock pays when well-bred ani- 
mals are in the barns and pasture 
fields. If your beef business or dairy 
business does not pay today you are 
making a mistake in condemning feed 
stuffs, lands, markets or sections be- 
fore you have carefully considered the 
animals that work for you. Choose 
first the line, then the breed, and to 
these other things will be added. 

But high-class, special-bred animals 
are expensive; and I am not going tc 
suggest that you start with pure-bred 
animals only. If you have money and 
are acquainted with the principles of 
breeding, it will pay you to do this 
But if you know little about the cara 
and attention required for pure-bred, 
highly trained farm animals, your first 
need will be to know how to care and 
tend such individuals before you be. 
come their owner. 

I suggest, therefore, that you select 
for your breeding herd or flock thg 
better grade of individuals that pos- 
sess fairly good breeding, and such as 
Possess those qualities as you desfra 
when your flock or herd shall be 
highly improved. _You are to _ use, 
however, for the purpose of improve- 
ment, the best pure-bred males that 
can be obtained. For the male is half 
or more. There must be no mongrel 
or questionable blood in his veins. He 
must be no cross-bred individual. He 
must come from no two breeds, even 
though both are pure breeds, with 
long lines of ancestors back of them. 

Real success comes only from stick- 
ing fast to one line of blood. Like 
begets like, you know. To trifle with 
this principle is to end in your de- 
struction. You may have the best 
motives, but you will lose. Nature 
works without sentiment, is heartless, 
and her only reason for doing things 
is law; and from this law she deviates 
not, nor does she ever sfop. Like 
the brook that goes on forever, or 
until the waters are no more, so does 
the fundamental law of breeding gov- 
ern and control both improvement 
and deterioration without hindrance 
or variation. 

And do not make the mistake of 
choosing a grade sire or an inferior 
pure bred because such an animal 
may cost less than a pure bred. If 
you do, instead of breeding up to im- 
provement, you will breed down to 
inferiority and regret. Use a male of 
strong propotency—one that pos- 
sesses rich quality, high character, 
and then your herd or flock can be 
brought to quick productiveness in a 
short time. But your herd or flock 
can be maintained at that point only 
by the continued use of males of supe- 
rior breeding. Use for a single gen- 
eration an inferior sire and a back- 
ward turn will be made. 





Retention of Afterbirth—Having 
noticed Prof Shaw’s comment on milk 
fever and Dr Roberts’ on Retention of 
afterbirth, I can give a prescription 
to remove afterbirth, if it does not 
come of its own account. The remedy 
can be bought in almost any drug 
store and is very valuable for any 
stock owner to keep on hand, in case 
of such an accident. I have never 
had a case of milk fever, but several 
of afterbirth, and have always had 
Success with it: Glauber or epsom 
saits, one pound; sulphur, one-half 
Pound; gentian root powder, one- 
eighth pound; foenugraceum seed 
powder, one-eighth pound. Ingre- 
dients are mixed together and one 
tablespoonful given with feed, morn- 
ing and night. As the preparation is 
liable to deteriorate, if kept any 
length of time, it is advisable to buy 
drugs separately and mix as needed, 
in proper proportion. The remdy will 
act as a mild laxative and also as a 
tonic and appetizer.—[J. J. Schneibeli. 

I wish to compliment you on your 
splendid issue of July 8. This is the 
best by far in over a year. You had 
better frame a copy of this paper and 
hang it in full view to stimulate fur- 
ther effort for more of like kind.—{C. 
P. W., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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AN EXPONENT OF BETTER STOCK 


The ever-important live stock in- 
terests of the great states of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, New Jer- 


sey, etc, will be further magnified in 
the columns of American Agricul- 
turist through the energetic work of 
Mr Harry E. Allen, whose photo- 
graph we take pleasure in presenting 
herewith. “Harry Allen” needs no 


introduction to the many farmers and 
live stock breeders with whom he has 
been in touch for some time. To vast 
numbers of our subscribers, however, 
it is fitting to present herewith some 
facts about our special live stock rep- 
resentative who will cover the field 
very thoroughly the coming fall and 
winter. 

Mr Allen has had wide experience 
in handling and judging live stock east 
and west, and all his life has been 
closely identified with farming and 
stock raising. Mr Allen was born on 
a farm near Van Wert, O, where his 
early days were spent in the public 


Harry Allen 
schools, eventually teaching for a time 


in the district schools. Thus he knows 
farms and farmers’ boys from the 
ground up. Early in his college life 
at the university of Michigan he 
grasped the immense possibilities of 
agriculture and turned his attention 
in that direction, making a specialty 
there, and later of such studies as 
have eventually fitted him for active 
life along the lines of animal hus- 
bandry. Leaving Ann Arbor, he went 
to Columbus, and after a thorough 
course at the Ohio agricultural col- 
lege was graduated, and as field man 
for American Agriculturist, is doing 
everything possible to advance live 
stock interests. 


For Better Farm Animals 

Better breeding of farm animals 
and the great possibilities therein has 
always been a hobby of Mr Allen. On 
the home farm, and both in and out 
of college, he has been in constant 
touch with the live stock industry, in- 
cluding the management, feeding and 
care of work horses, dairy cows and 
meat animals. Prof C. S. Plumb, at 
the head of the department of ani- 
mal husbandry at the Ohio university, 
speaks highly of the four years of 
Allen’s college work, writing us that 
he had a high standard of scholar- 
ship and was a leader in student af- 
fairs. “Allen was raised on a large 
Ohio farm in a region where very fine 
live stock is produced,” writes Mr 
Plumb, “and he is familiar with agri- 
cultural conditions; I predict for him 
a very successful and prosperous ca- 
reer.”” Prof F. R. Marshall, -also of 
the Ohio university, considers Allen 
more than an ordinary judge of live 
stock, and says his views regarding 
the relations of live stock to agricul- 
ture are very sound and practical. 

At the last International live stock 
exposition, held at Chicago in Decem- 
ber, 1908, Mr Allen was one of the 
best qualified judges to represent the 
Ohio university. He is _ especially 


of cattle and 
well as 


strong on beef breeds 
mutton types of -sheep, as 
Morgan horses and all such draft 
and coach animals. Mr Allen may 
possibly have engagements at some of 
the eastern fairs this fall-in judging 
live stock. 

Meanwhile, as special representative 
of American Agriculturist, we heartily 
commend him to farmers, stockmen 
and breeders everywhere whom he 
may meet from time to time. Mr Al- 
len will welcome news sent about 
present or prospective items about 
breeding animals, and all matters 
that pertain to the development and 
further up-building of live stock. 


Well Drilling and Farming 


Cc. W. SIMPSON, POLK COUNTY, IA 





I have found it possible for a num- 
ber of years to operate a well drill 
during the winter after threshing; al- 
so just before corn husking in con- 
nection with my farming. My drill, 
which will make a hole 6 inches in 
diameter and 250 feet deep, cost me 
about $400. It is now 18 years old 
and is good for several years more. 


I get from $1 to $1.50 a foot for 
drilling a well. At this price I fur- 
nish the casing. Two horses’ fur- 


nish the power and two men can do 
the work nicely. About $100 is all 
that I have paid out for repairs. 

There are two types of drills, the 
rope drill and the tubular drill. I 
prefer the rope drill. The most im- 
portant thing in running a machine 
is to keep the rope tight and drill by 
the stretch of the rope, i e, when the 
drill is at rest it should be 2 to 6 
inches from the bottom of the hole, 
If the soil is clay the well can be 
drilled without putting in the casing 
until the end, but if you are drilling 
through sand or gravel, the surface 
water must be kept out by sinking the 
casing as fast as the hole is deepened. 
If the drill gets stuck or faston a rock 
in the well a blow on the rope with 
a bar will generally loosen it. 





Pure-Bred Stock Pays Well 


A. C. WHARTON, FORSYTHE COUNTY, N C 





To my mind one of the weakest 
points in southern agriculture is the 
scarcity and poor quality of live stock 
of all classes. Our farmers are largely 
responsible for this condition because 
they continue to go against their own 
good judgment and the experience of 
thousands of others by raising scrubs, 
and allowing other fellows to have the 
morey. When I left college for the 
farm five years ago, I bought a small 
herd of Hereford cattle and Berkshire 
hogs, to start in the live stock busi- 
ness to stay, and I am staying, and 
not at a loss either. I have made some 
money clear every year and doubled 
my herd of cattle as another profit. 

When I first brought Herefords here 
there had never been any in this part 
of North Carolina, and a good many 
people would look at me as if they 
thought I needed a guardian, when I 
told them what the calves cost me. 
Since then some of these men have 
bought calves from me at my own 
price and were glad to get them. They 
were not satisfied to see me sell calves 
at about double the price they could 
get for their best two or three-year- 
olds. Not one of my buyers l].as been 
discontented with his purchase and 
not once since I have been here has 
my supply of calves been equal to the 
demand. 

Of course, it costs a little more 
to start a pure-bred herd than it does 
with scrubs, but look at the difference 
in profit. It is no trouble to get $50 
for a pure-bred calf at four months 
old and I don’t believe that five out 
of every thousand of scrub cattle sold 
in North Carolina will sell for $50 
each if put on the market at two to 
four years old, so there’s quite a nice 
little profit just here in the saving of 


ADVANCING LIVE STOCK INTERESTS 


feed and care of handling. Then, too, 
pure-bred calves will cost but 
little more than scrubs after the herd 
is once started. 

I have sold a good many grade 
Hereford calves at the Winston market 
for veal. The average price has been 
about $10. Scrub calves on the mar- 
ket range from $4 to $6. If one is 
breeding a good many cows, he must 
see that this difference would pay a 
pretty good dividend on the price of a 
good bull. 

With hogs it has been very much as 
with cattle. I have been selling all 
the pure-bred pigs I had for sale at 
$5 to $10 apiece, while grade pigs sell 
from $2.50 to $8 at eight weeks old, 
the age at which I generally sell. For 
the man who wants to feed stock it 
takes only one trial to convince him 
which he had better feed, a well-bred 
animal or a scrub. I have had the 
Herefords alongside scrub cattle and 
seen the Herefords get fat on the same 
feed that would not hide the bones 
of my scrub steers. With horses it is 
the same old story only told worse, 
for many of us buy chunks from the 
west and let the western farmer grow 
rich on our bad judgment, for we can 
grow as good horses here as can be 
grown anywhere and do it 
than the western farmer, for we have 
all that he has in grass, and more in 


water and climate. From my expe- 
rience, therefore, I say to the pros- 
pective stockmen, start right, get a 


good foundation, take care of your 
stock and you will soon the re- 
turns. 


see 





Growing High-Grade Poultry 


WILLIAM ERDMAN, HANCOCK COUNTY, ILL 


for 
in a 


I raise Silver Wyandottes 
market, the breeders yarded 
small pen 20x20 feet, 
and watched for several hours each 
day on a lawn and back street. They 
are liberally supplied with ground 
shells, green bone, etc. Ten to 12 
hens to one cock is what I allow. I 
prefer hens to incubators for hatch- 
ing. A hen will also raise the chick- 
ens better than a brooder would. 

I am in the high grade fancy poul- 
try business only, and raise high- 
grade stock for breeders. To my day- 
old chicks I feed cracker and bread 
crumbs mixed with a few crushed egg 
shells, providing millet for scratching. 
I am an advocate of dry feeding, 
keeping a mixture of cornmeal, bran, 
millet, bread crumbs, etc, constantly 
before the fowls. After the first week, 
I feed wheat, millet, cornmeal, screen- 
ings, bran, etc, dry, keeping the food 
constantly before them. They have the 
run of the lawn, and I occasionally 
f2ed green bone. I make no further 
change in feeding until they are old 
enough to eat corn. Then, having 
added corn to their menu, I make no 
other change. 


In management of the flock I make | 
a change when they are four or six | 


weeks old, transferring them from my 
town place to my farm, where they 
remain till ready for the show room 
in October. At the farm they are prac- 
tically not fed at all, and thrive on 
what they pick up, grass, bugs, seeds, 
and the refuse of hog and cattle feed. 
I consider free range the vital point 
in rearing poultry for market. I had 
cockerels weighing seven pounds 
and puliets weighing five to six pounds 
last year on the above treatment, and 
I won the prize at our local show for 
the largest cockerel presented, weight 
8% pounds. 


a 


Money in Poultry Lice is just so 
much less money in poultry. Cut off 
the lice. Good dust baths of sifted 
coal ashes and land plaster will do it. 





All of the farmers that can afford 
it have an automobile. This is prob- 
ably 10% of the total number. About 
40% of the farmers use gasoline en- 
gines.. Only one in every 50 uses a 
windmill and then for grinding feed. 


[Joshua Spriggs Racine, County, Wis. | 


very 


but liberated | 








cheaper | 
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BUY IN NEW YORK 


And Save 25 to 40% 

Freight and cxpress charges paid te your door 

You'll never know the full purchasing power 
of your money until you buy your goods from 
us. No matter where you live, we guarantee to 
gave you 25 to 40 percent. We save you that in 
price. We save you more than that in the last- 
ng satisfaction of the goods we sell you. And 
you have bigger assortments to select from, and 

tter goods than you can find elsewhere. 


GET OUR FRCE 1909 CATALOG 

and read our Great Free Delivery Offer 

= If you have not 
your copy of our 
new, big 700-page 
1909 catalog, send 
for it now. Ev- 
ery page of this 
mammoth, mon- 
ey-saving book 
is packed and 
crammed with 








bargains that 
will astonish 
you. 75,00 reli- 


able articles for 
home, sho pan d 
farm, fully de 
scribed and illus- 
trated down to 
the smallest de. 
tail. All the latest 
styles and makes 
in Watches, Jew- 
elry, Clocks, Silverware, Knives, Razors, beed js, 
Paints, Baby Carriages, Freezers, Sew ing Mach- 
ines, Electrical Supplies, Tool Cabinets, Stoves, 
Ranges, Boots, Shoes, Clothing, Sweaters, Fish- 
ing Tackle, Skates, Sleds, ce foo, House 
Furnishings, Fancy Goods, Lamps, Groceries, 
Whips, Carriages, W agons, Hardware, Revolvers, 
Rifles, Shot Guns, Traps, Shells, Cartridges, 
Farm Tools, Incubators, Br ooders, or anything 
you can think of for use, wear or work. 

Write for our catalog at once. You need it. Every 
minute you delay means money lost And remem- 
ber, we guarantee satisfaction or your money back. 
Begin to save sow. Address 


WHITE, VAN GLAHN @& CO., 
6 Barclay Street New York City, N. Y. 























YSTEM: '."7i"' 
@ ness, there must 

be system, or there is no permanent suc- 

cess. Farming is no exception. @ Sys- 
tem means more than simply “A place for 
everything.” It means, Doing the right 
thing, in the right way, at the right 
time. @ A good farm systematizer is an 


I d ea Gasoline 


Engine 
“Built for the Farm” 


It will do your weekly routine of ‘odds and ends™ 
by power instead of by hand—will enable you to 
finish each day's work—get it out of the way and 
give you ~Y other important matters. @ Churn, 

di Wood-sawing, Pumping 
Water for a Stock, Feed Grinder, etc.,no matter 
what the work or where, the Ideal “will do it, 
Quickly Cheaply. @ Simple, Durable, Eco- 
pomical; Starts Easily, Works Surely. 144 8 
H.P. Speed Changing Device. 


@ Liberal One Year's Guarantee. @ Don't 
buy a gasoline engine until you write for our Free 
Illustrated Catalog No. 18 and the name of our 
nearest Dealer. Send us your dealer's name. 


Ideal Motor Company 
Lansing, Michigan. 


irst Principles 
of Soil Fertility 


By Alfred Vivian 


Professor of Agricultural Chemistry 
in the College of Agriculture of the 
Ohio State University ©. .. «'s 


There is no subject of more vital importance to 
the farmer than that of the best method of main- 
taining the fertility of the soil. The very evident 
decrease in the fertility of those soils which have 
been under cultivation for a number of years, com- 
bined with the increased competition and the ad- 
vanced price of labor, have convinced the inteiligent 
farmer that the agriculture of the future must 
based upon more rational practices than those 
which have been followed in the past. We have 
felt for some time that there was a place for a 
brief, and at the same time comprehensive, treatise 
on this important subject of Soil Fertility. Profes- 
sor Vivian's experience as a teacher in the short 
winter courses has admirably fitted him to present 
this matter in a popular style. In this little book 
he has given the gist of the subject in plain 
language, practically devoid of technical and scien- 
tific terms. It is pre-eminently a ‘‘First Book” an@ 
will be found especially valuable to those who 
desire an introduction to the I tans and who in- 
tend to do subsequent readin 

a... is just the book for high Schools, reading circles, 

ange courses, and traveling and other libraries, 
Nothing could be better for the farmer who is com- 
pelled to do all his reading at home, That part 
of the matter herein contained, which appeared in 
the agricultural press, met with such an enthusiastic 
reception that we prophesy great popularity for 
this little book, 


IMustrated 5x7 inches 265 pages Cloth,net $1.00 


Orange Judd Company 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York 




















ON THE FARM | 





At a recent meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Borden’s condensed milk 
company of New York, the capital 
stock was increased five million dol- 
lars. This brings the total share cap- 
ital for this company up to 30 mil- 


lions. It shows there is money in 
milk. Bet your life there is money in 
milk! It finds its way, however, into 


the pockets of the New York city mil- 
lionaires and not into 
the pockets of the man 
who makes the milk. 
We might as well ac- 
knowledge in the first 
place that there is not 
very much profit in 
milk for the men who 
own the cows and raise 
the roughage, who buy 
the feed, clean the 
stables and do the 
milking. The money in 
milk is at the city end; 
RES the milk middlemen 
are the fellows who make the money 
out of milk. 

The Borden capital st@&k has paid 
enormous dividends on an enormous 
capitalization for many years. These 
dividends have come out of the hard 
labor and out of the blood of the 
dairymen who ship milk into New 
York. Oh, yes, it is true. The enor- 
mous profits that this company has 
obtained include more than money 
and dividends. Piled up in them will 
be found thousands of depleted farms, 


thousands of boys driven from the 
land because of the drudgery and 
lack of returns from milk making, 


thousands of weary men and women 
fettered with long hours of toil, thou- 
sands of rundown farm homes, thou- 
sands of wrecked fields, broken down 
fences and unprofitable herds. Did it 
pay? The Borden company has made 
millions by enslaving thousands. It 
has grown rich by making others 
poor. Its owners live in luxury, its 
patrons in anything but that. And the 
dairymen submit! In the old days a 
Boston tea party freed a nation. Has 
the time not come for a New York 
milk party to free the dairy farm? 
Iliad the enormous profits that have 
gone to the milk middlemen been dis- 
tributed among the dairy farmers to 
whom it rightfully belonged, there 
would not be a single dairy farm in any 
dairy section 


that ships milk 
into New York 
that would not 
be a_ profitable 


enterprise; the 
homes and barns 
would be large 
andé=e£@=<sanitary; 





the herds pure and profitable, 
the fields fertile, the fences clean 
and substantial, and dairy farm- 
ing a desirable, profitable and 
honorable enterprise, worthy of the 
best thought and energy of the 
most ambitious young men of the 
country. Because of the thievery and 


robbery of the milk middlemen, the 
dairy industry has become disorgan- 
ized and demoralized. While dairy- 
men are making a living only a few, 
indeed, make more than a living; and 
it is because of circumstances or good 
fortune that these /yucky ones get 
more than mere wages. 

We have two pictures as the result 
of this business: One, the milk mid- 
llemen, rich beyond the dreams of 
ivarice. These men own beautiful 
homes, indulge in all the extrava- 
zances of luxury and the caprices of 
the yieh and great. The other pic- 
ture is the farmer forced to bow and 
grin at the beck and nod of the cor- 
poration that controls him. Bowed 
jown with labor, enslaved by long 
hours of toil, domiciled in the most 
modest homes, he goes on and on, 
signs the contracts as handed to him 
and takes the pittances as they are 
offered. By means of side lines, like 
fruit or vegetables or poultry, and by 
constant saving, saving, saving, he 





from year to year. 

The sad thing about the whole mat- 
ter is this: The farmer really sub- 
mits to this slavery. He objects and 
growls, but he signs the milk con- 
tracts! The milk companies post 
their schedules and on contract day 
the slave farmers sign their freedom 
away. If dairy farmers will really 
unite, join together in the dairymen’s 
league or in some other live producer’s 
association, quit signing these tight- 
bound contracts, and indulge their 
cows with all good foods like silage 
and roots and brewery by-products 
and other economical foods with val- 
ues proved by our experiment sta- 
tions, a different tale would be told 
within the course of another five or 
ten years. 

This 30 million capital of Borden’s, 
if it would be saved, the stockholders 
must be directed toward-paying better 
prices for milk. The watered stock 
may not pay present day dividends, 
but the milk producers would get bet- 
ter returns; and you can rest assured 
that these fine plants scattered all 
about would not go idle. The milk 
traffic does not depend upon Bordens 
or any other milk middlemen, The 
market for milk still exists regardless 
of any of these, and if the dairymen 
get together, knock off the shackles 
that enslave them, and demand a rea- 
sonable part of the consumer's dol- 
lar, there will be a mighty change, 
and this change will be to the advan- 
tage of the consumer and to the 
profit of the producer, 

We spend much time talking about 
tariff and taxes. The tariff on wear- 
apparel is very high, I know, but it 
is small, indeed, compared with what 
the dairymen, the fruitmen and vege- 
table men contribute to the city mil- 
lionaires who handle their products 
after they are produced. The tax on 
land and stock may be considerable, 
but it is small, very small, indeed, 
when compared with what dairymen 
hand over each year to the milk mid- 
dlemen. These men may tell you that 
they can pay but 21% or 3 cents a 
quart for milk, but when they later sell 
it the figures are two or three times 
what they pay for it. Hence, their 
claim is a lie. Yes, the cost of ferti- 
lizers and feed is high. But the dona- 
tion you make to the milk middlemen 
is many times more expensive. The 
surprise is that dairymen will con- 
tinue to pay these useless bills. In 
time the milk business will change, 
and profit and fair wages will come 
to the producing end of the traffic. 

When? Just as soon as milkmen get 
together, just as soon as they decide 
what sort of contract they will sign, 
what kind of food they will use, what 
kind of cows they will breed and what 
price they will demand for their milk. 
Then freedom will come—when farm- 
ers pass on these matters for them- 


selves. So long as dairymen leave 
this matter to the milk middlemen 
millionaires, no light will be in the 


sky, no improvement of enslaved con- 
ditions will result, no long hours will 
be shortened and no drudgery will be 
removed in the production of milk. 
Submit to present-day conditions and 


things will remain just as they are; 
prices will not advance and dairying 
will pay mere wages. “What fools 


B. 


we mortals be!”"—[C. W. 








Death fo Heaves Guaranteed 


Or Money Refunded. 
NEWTON’S 


Heave, Cough and 
Distemper Cure, 
$1.00 per can at dealers, 
or express paid. 18 years’ 
® sale, for booklet, 
~_ Horse Troubles. 


: b S Senc 
THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio. 








HARVESTER, cuts and throws 
in piles on harvester or winrows. 
Man and horse cuts and shocks 

Sold in 


equal with a corn binder. 
every state. Price $15. Testimonials and cat- 
alogue free, showing harvester at work. 
New Process Mfg, Co., Salina, K ansas. 
T received the corn harvester today, it works fine 
and I would not do without one, my corn has been 
frozen, but it works as good as any corn Binder and I 
will do all Ican to sell the Harvester. If you wish 
to use this letter you _ and welcome, 


E, Nelson, Cortland, Dl. 


DAIRY PROBLEMS 


manages to make a little headway 
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You Know You Want a Separator 


and the cleanest skimming separator 
and the most durable separator 
and the cheapest separator 


United States Separators are the best and hundreds of thousands 


of satisfied users say so. 
Are cleanest skimmer as poet at the Pan-American in competition with 
Other separators—.0138 of 1 percent average for 50 tests. ‘This test has 
never been equalled. 

Are most durable as years have proved it—some running continuously 
and giving complete satisfaction for over 17 years. 

Are the cheapest because they wear longest and require 
fewest repairs. 


In nearly every dairy section of the country there’ are 
United States Agents. These men have confidence in the 
United States Separator. They know what it will do. 
They will grant a free trial to any one who meang 
business, and give favorable terms in case of sale, 














































Write a postal for agent’s name and catalogue No. 6, 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 



















A cow 

is a milk 

‘ factory. Remember almost 

everything depends upon the feed you give 

her. With the right kind of raw material for a 

properly balanced ration she will increase your 
dairy profits. Particularly if you use 


Continental Gluten Feed 


the biggest factor in profitable dairying. We guarantee it to contain 
47% of protein and fat. Far superior to any mixed feed made— 


replaces cottonseed and linseed meals and is much cheaper. A 
greater milk producer than either— will keep indefinitely and is 
of equal feeding value in hot or cold weather— cheaper corn 
or oats— makes more butter better grade—finer quality than any 
mixed or prepared feeds made. us send you our tables 
showing you comparative value with the best feeds and full 
particulars regarding Continental Gluten Feed. 


Continental Cereal Co., Bex 164, Peoria, Il. 














SEPARATO 


Get better value. Save money. 
Deal with the actual manu- 
facturers. Our catalogtells ¢ 

all about the Lew Down American 
Separator, our liberal proposition, 
low prices, generous terms of pur- 
chase,long time of trial and efficient 
rantee. Western orders filled 
m Western points. Address. 


AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. JF 


BOX 1052, BAINBRIDGE, N. Y. 





(Tt PAYS 


WITH EVEN} 
ONE Cow 


Lump Jaw in about 
three weeks. Easy to use; 
leaves no scar and animal suf- 

fers no inconvenience. WRITTEN guar- 
antee with each bottl 


ttle. 

J 
m “Beats ’em 

REMOV-ALL “*<:%:: 
for Spavins, Curbsand Lameness. It isa 
) entene < y rane Aer SO Sey ina 
jurry Without leaving white hairs or bald 
spots. Endorsed by hundreds of horse- 
men and breeders. Get free circular. 


H.C. Adams Mfg.Co.,Dept.24, Algona, 


























BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 















Excelsior Horse Cakes 


will drive out worms, put your horse in good condi. 


=, soaens ous pr fy = yo nts arising 
rom estion. ct on the restive or stron: bui lest to put up and easiest ted 
they distribute all the nutritious portions of the food on Seaaret “Adjustable Satomati take-up hoop— 






continuous open-door front—air-tight door and per- 
manent ladder are some of the unusual features, The 
Laterns! Bile Co., Bex 12, Linesville, Pa: 


into the circulation of the bi ; strengthening the 
muscles, giving nerve and ambition and keepi 
ee y am me ey ae 7 under the harde 
rk. 0} D © leading express compani 
Trackmen, firs and Police Departments, etc. _— 
Send $2.50 for sample box of 50 es. 
EXCELSIOR HORSE CAKE CO, 
99 St. Edwards St, ‘Brooklyn, N. ¥. 



















FOR FAST, PERFECT, 
ECONOMICAL WORK 
ou must use Gale-Baldwin cutters. The only 

Foct, successful cuter for ensilage and dry todier. 

Does the work with less power, in less time than any 

other. Just the — for people with light power 


engines. You'll that 
s 
Gale-Baldwin 
ENSILAGE CUTTERS 

are best after careful investigation. They are the 
up-to-date cutters, with elevators to fill the i. “x 
ian. Safety flywheel, safety treadle lever. 4 
different lengths, cut fastest, feed easiest. With or 
without traveling feed table. We will save you 
money, if you write now for Free Book. 

The Beicher & Taylor A. T. Co. 

BOX 120, 

CHICOPEE FALLS, 
MASS. 












and SANITARY PIPE STALLS 
| make the most sanitary, strong- 
est and neatest appearing barn 
equipment. 
Send for descriptive circulars 
prices before you 
rn. 







and get our 
equip your 

The Harris Mfg. Company, 
240 Depot St., Salem, Obio 




































What do you do with your old bags? Don't 
throw them away, we will buy Feed bags of 
all kinds —Gluten, Beet Pulp, Bran, Oats, 
Corn, Cotton-Seed Meal Bags, etc., and pay 
you highest prices. Write us today for prices 
Gnd particulara We pay the freight. 


ST. LOUIS BAG & BURLAP CO, 
318N, Main St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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ihiaden Down Corn 
In these times of scarcity of labor 
and its high price many farmers are 
trying to reduce the labor on the 
farm. Some of the hog raisers have 
adopted the plan of harvesting the 
corn crop by turning the hogs into 
the cornfield and letting them gather 
it, or hogging it down as it is c,alled. 
In a recent bulletin of the United 
States department of agriculture the 
experiences of several practical farm- 
ers are given, showing the method to 
be very successful. 

A man in Ohio turned 122 spring 
pigs and older hogs, about equal num- 
bers of each, into a ten-acre cornfield 
in September. The spring pigs aver- 
aged S82 pounds and the older hogs 
156 pounds, and the total weight of all 
was 15,698 pounds. The corn would 
yield about 60 bushels an acre, and 
in it there were a good many pump- 
kins. The hogs had access also to a 
five-acre clover field from which the 
seed had been removed. Water was 
hauled to them and they had the 
shade of the woods near by. In 28 
days the hogs had gained 6522 pounds. 


At this time 57 head, averaging 245 
pounds, were sold at $5.15 per 100 
pounds. The remainder were not sold. 


but the farmer was offered $5 per 100 
pounds for them. Counting the en- 


tire gain of 6522 pounds at $5 would 


THE FARM MONEY 


off this farm every year. By gath- 
ering and feeding corn beside that 
which was gathered by hogs, it was 
found that a bushel of corn hogged 
down will make as much pork as the 


same quantity husked and fed, while 
the expense of harvesting is saved. 
Besides saving the labor of feeding 
the corn to the hogs, the field is also 


cleaned up better than a husked field. 

An Iowa farmer began hogging 
déwn corn several years ago, using 20 
acres the first year. He watched 
carefully the feeding of the hogs on 
this field and concluded that no more 
corn was wasted than would have 
been left in the field by the average 
husker. Since that time he has hogged 
down all his corn, thus saving the ex 
pense of husking. This man says the 
cost of husking for one year will make 
the fence around the field hog-tight, 
if there is already a wire fence for 
cattle. Husking 40 acres of corn yield- 
ing 40 bushels per acre, at 4 cents per 
bushel (it cost nearer 5 cents last sea- 
son) amounts to $64. If the 40-acre 
field is square, this allows 20 cents a 
rod for the fence the first year. With 
a cattle fence already provided, this 
will buy the wire to make it a good 
hog-tight fence. 


Other Objects Attained 


Besides saving the expense of har- 
vesting the corn, there are two other 
great objects to be attained by this 
method of harvesting corn—the im- 
provement of the land and the health 
of the hogs. The farmer referred to 
Says that in his first year’s experience 
he snapped 20 acres of corn beside 








ONE EFFECTIVE WAY TO HARVEST CORN— 


make $326.10, or $32.61 per acre for 
the field. This paid 52 cents a bushel 
for the corn, which on the market was 
worth 40 cents. The whole herd made 
an average daily gain of 1.91 pounds 
per head. 

A Kansas Experience 


A man in southern Kansas, who 
nakes a practice of hogging down 
corn, uses a portable fence and fences 
off five to ten acres at a time, taking 
in more as needed. He turns the hogs 
in the corn in August. On 12 acres 
f corn one year he fattened 50 head 
f hogs, the corn being estimated at 
thout 600 ‘bushels. Of the bunch 42 
head were sold, averaging 240 pounds, 
etting $600. Allowing 100 pounds 
Zain for each hog on the corn thus 
fed, the corn brought 41% cents a 
bushel, without the expense of gath- 
ering. 

Afarmer in Oklahoma has been hog- 
ging down corn for*‘a number of years. 
About 500 head of hogs are turned 


“HOG IT” 


the field hogged down. The next 
spring both fields were sown to small 
grain under the same conditions and 
with the same preparation. On the 
land where corn was hogged down, 
the wheat made five and the oats 
seven bushels more to the acre than 
did the other. The difference is just 
as noticeable in a succeeding corn 
crop. The husks, cobs, stalks and 
leaves all remain on the land and 
these, with the manure from the hogs, 
enrich the soil and increase its humus 
content. 

The health of the hog is an im- 
portant consideration. Hogs that have 
plenty of range and exercise are not 
nearly so susceptible to disease as 
those confined in a small pen. A hog 
that goes out after his feed will be 
well grown and thrifty, accustomed 
to exposure and not liable to be in- 
jured by a sudden change of weather. 

It is difficult, however, to put a good 
finish on hogs while running in a 
large field or pasture. If they are 


MAKER 


allowed to run until three weeks or a 
month before sending to market, and 
are then shut up and given all the 
corn they want, with plenty of pure 
water, they will make very rapid 
gains. This man allows his pigs to 
run in the corn as soon as it is cul- 
tivated the last time, but does not let 
the older hogs into the field until the 
corn is in good condition to feed in the 
fall. He says he has also had good 
results from letting cattle into the 
corn first and following these with 
hogs. 


Hogs Are Most Profitable 


D. M. STUART, CUMBERLAND COUNTY, ME 





I am a great believer in keeping 
swine on the farm, and have often 
wondered why more farmers do not 
engage in this profitable industry. I 
have bred swine for many years, and 
am a friend to all, but consider the 
Berkshire the most profitable for me 
to keep. In fact, thoroughbred stock 
of any kind is the most profitable for 
the farmer to keep. 

In order to be successful it is neces- 
sary to give the hogs 
care, especially at farrowing time. I 
put my sows in pens by themselves 
about two weeks before farrowing 


time, and feed them bran and flour 
made into a_ swill. Mix with hot 
water and occasionally add some salt 
and a little linseed oil. Give them 
about all they will eat. Under this 
treatment I never have any trouble 
from sows eating their pigs. After 
pigs are born feed lightly for first 


~ eel:, and increase feed as pigs grow 
older. I generally wean pigs at four 
to six weeks of age. 

As I sell a large number of pigs 
each year for breeding purposes, I do 
not fatten a great many, but think 
most every farmer can make it prof- 
itable to raise more pigs for pork. 
After spring farrowing I turn my 
brood sows into a pasture and feed 
just the same as though confined in 
pens. I do not feed much corn. When 
I fatten any hogs I feed cornmeal 
with potatoes. In this way, I can feed 
any brood sow I have in my herd one 
year for $15, and buy everything she 
eats and raise two litters of pigs. If 
there is any stock on the farm more 
profitable than that, should be pleased 
to héar what it ifs. 

For winter quarters I have a house 
with pens 10x12 feet, which will ac- 
commodate two hogs in a pen, giving 
them as much exercf*e as is necessary. 
They are fed twice a day with hot 
swill, composed of apples, feed flour 
and water, with occasionally a few tur- 
nips and potatoes. Young pigs that 
are being raised for breeders are fed 


warm milk, with ground oats and 
middlings in place of feed flour. 
I approve sanitary quarters for 


hogs, and should build cement walls 
and floors in preference to wood, as 
first cost is very little more, and they 
will last indefinitely. 

One thing I must say for the benefit 
of the hog: It will appreciate a clean 
floor and dry bed as much as a human 
being. Through the columns of The 
Homestead I should like to hear from 


those who have had experience in 
raising rape for summer  pasturing 
for swine. 





Sugar-Making Profits—The annual 
report of the American beet sugar 
company has been made public. It 
shows gross receipts of $7,145,000 for 
the year. After operating and other 
expenses, and after the payment of 
$245,000 dividends on preferred stock, 
there remained a surplus of $1,048,000, 
which has been applied to working 
capital. The report indicates general 
encouragement, and says that factory 
will enter the next campaign better 
prepared for the work than ever 
before. 


Tomato crop two weeks late and 
damaged by heavy rain, 40% of acre- 
age destroyed. We pay $8.50 per ton 
for tomatoes delivered to factory. We 
do not expect more than 70 to 75% of 
normal delivery.—[Farmers’ Canning 
Co, Cruthersville, Ind, 


considerable | 
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Dish Pan Drudge 


Don’t be one. A leading farm 
paper says: ‘‘The modern separator 
no longer contains a bushel basket of 
‘innards’ that require washing. And 
they skim cleaner than the old con- 
traptions, besides.’’ All unpreju- 
diced folks say the same about the 
light, simple, sanitary, easy to clean, 
wear a life time Sharples Dairy Tub- 
ular Cream Separator--the only 


modern jmodern_cream sepa separator made, 
© (2% lbs [Ci ens tals Obs —, \O%lbs Fabs The illustra- 
7 tion shows 
the a ctual 
difference 
between sim- 
® ple Dairy 
eT ubular 
8 bowls and 
iy complicated 
common or 
or “bucket 
bowls.” Tub- 
ulars are 
made in the 
8 mad s biggest 
separator factory. 
granch factories 
n Canada and Germany. 
Sales exceed most, if not all. others 
combined. Write for catalog 100 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 


West Chester, Pa. Chicago, Il. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Cal. 
Winnipeg, Can. Portland, Ore, 


105 
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New York State Fair 


SYRACUSE—SEPTEMBER 13TH—I8TH, 1908. 


AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 
$75,000.00 PURSES AND PREMIUMS $75,000.00 


AVE sToc eqn’ Classification. Clase for Milking 
horthorns. For Four Best Grade Dairy Cows. Butter 

Fat Test Open 8 S Registered Cowes of All Breede. Increased 
Classification and Money Prizes in Sheep and Swine Dep't. 
New Classes Added in Poultry Department for Ducks, Geese, 
Cavies and Pheasants—DAIRY pao DUCTS—New Building— 
New Classes—New Educational Features— All the Old Classes 
of Exhibits Continued—New Classes for Gathered-Cream 
Butter—Several Varieties of Cheese-—Milk Below the Certified 
| = ey en eng Gone Prize for Cheese veel owtnse 


=" Aver rein Four Classe *PRUTS SE WER $ 
fa pages he ae w Prizes Offered in Fruit D A Lg 
Soc: and Grange Collection. Collection of Box Fruit, 


Collection - { Fruit FPeckages. Collection of Nursery Stock, 
Qobectios of Fruit Products. Boy's and Girl's Collection, 
fessional, Amateur and Open Classes in cower es 

mont. Complete Classification for \— 
Potatoes,and Bees in Farm Produce De meat nt pOMES Tic— 
Revised Classification in the Art, Needlewor a 
Miscellaneous, and anew. le Sections of the Domestic De- 
rtment. WORS SHOW—New Classification for Draf 
orees, Teams an 
Change et. Eoin Fee ina pw, ; 
74 PRIZE 


NEW YORK STATE fhe. ‘COMmissioN, 
POST-STANDARD. suiLoing, SYRACUSE, W. To 


rtmente. 











VOpavin 


“ oo tend ne re the Jamenesa ont 
remove ine os ,oOut scarrin eo 
horse—have the purt looking just as fe did 
before the blemish came. 


Fleming’s Spavin Cure(Liquid) 
is a epecial wae for soft and semi-solid 
blemishes — g Bp, avin, Thoroughpin, 
Splint, Carb, Oe: Hock, ete. 1t is neither 
aliniment norasimple blister. but arem 
unlike any other—doesn't imitate and can’ 
be imitated. Easy to use, only a little re- 
, and your money back If itever 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
bes and Ulustrates all kinds of blem- 
es and tells you how to tre sat Com. Cove 
or 200 veterinary  - rjec pages, 
& Ulustro Susti tions. Write for a free copy. 
—— BROS,, Chemists, 
#21 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 


















Rom 7+) 4a i a TRIAL 


er ee pn See 
fatter stock, saving in feed, savin 

etc. One filling supplies 50 bes b 
No valves to clog. Never overflows. Always 
lets down water as needed. Gslvanized 
stecl. Lasts for years. Write todayfor 
booklet giving construct ons 


La Jody 


sl 
st VTOMAT a 


TaiAL OFFERS one | ope rou 


GEDGE BROS. 




















Sent, postpaid, om receipt of the advertised price. 


First Lessons in Dairying 


By HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN. This splendid 
little book has been written from a practical point 


of view . fill a place in dairy literature long 
needed. embodies Fagg ad principles involved 
in the nF of mi delivery to factory, ship- 
ping station, and the yg Be of butter on the 

rm. The book is just the thing for the every- 
day dairyman and should be in the hands of every 
farmer in the a. Ill woeeanees 5x7 inches, 100 


pages. Cloth. Net ....cccccccsseeeseee coccccccccecs oe 
Practical Dairy ‘Bactexteleay 


By DR. H. W. CONN. In the last few years there 
has developed in our large cities a keen interest in 
= bacteria of the city milk supply. Today thero is 

more portant subject affecting the milk pro- 
Gucer, distributer or consumer than their relations 
to the bacteria of milk, and public health officials 
are also recognizing the subject as one of which 
they must take cognizance. All dairy students today 
must learn the facts which are known, and no dairy 
course x A a= without a full consideration of 


Fully illustrated with 83 original 
in 340 pages. Cloth. 5%x8 inches, Price, 
Clean Milk 


By 8. D. BELCHER, M. D. In this book the an- 
thor sets forth practical methods for the exclusion 
of bacteria from milk, and how to prevent contam- 
ination of milk from the stable to the consumer. 
Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 146 pages, Cloth 1,00 


Modern Methods of*Testing Milk 
and Milk Products 


~ L. &. VAN SLYKE. This is a clear and con- 

cise discussion of the approved methods of testing 
milk and milk products. All the questions involved 
in the various methods of testing milk and cream 
are handled with rare skill and yet in so plain a 
manner that they can be fully understood by all. 
The book should be in the hands of every dairyman, 
teacher or student. Illustrated. pages, if 


COCO RH eer ee eneeeeeeeetes Seer ereneeeeeeeererereee 


Profitable Dairying 


By 0. L. PECK. A _ practical guide to successful 
iry management. The treatment of the entire 
subject is thoroughly practical, being principaily a 
| ear of the methods practiced by the author. 
trated. 5x7 inches. 200 pages, Cloth $0.75 


ORANGE JUDD CoO., 


eereeeee 











FARMER’S 
CYCLOPEDIA 
of LIVE STOCK 


v Wilesr. Ph. D. 
By Barley. Verge We Sth Me. 









This is the greatest, most comprehensive and 
finest illustrated work on live-stock raising ever 
published in this or any other country. 

lovaluable to Stock Breeders, Dalrymea, Farmers, 
Teachers and Students 

The work is intended fi book for 
stockmen, farmers, students and teachers. In it 
the actual farmer finds guidance for improved 
Ir decid The intending stock-raiser finds help 

a deciding his line of operations. The teacher 

basis for his lectures and other class- 

i. EBS in animal industry, The student readily 

i Vike dentnal Dablic Shite reliable laforma- 
4 e gene’ ic reliable info: 

feeding. ing and 


tion on the meth of 

care farm —s and the treatment of 
animal diseases, the preparation and curing of 
meats and other paw Re, products, dairying, farm- 


and all the business Seatares of the ik 


work contains 768 royal octavo peer 
(nd inches) —. printed on supe 
read and is 





of this character for the first time. ithe 
at all that the most fastidious could 


Introductory Price 
Fiendeomely Bound in Cloth.......e0++++ 
alf Morocco, very sumptuous .......+++++ ° 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-441 Lafayette Street, New York 
Send ‘or full desert ion of treat 
cts, 
nent of the ible ‘ts wpe 




















ANIMAL BREEDING 


By THOMAS SHAW. This book is the most 
complete and comprehensive work ever oy yg & on 
the subject of which it treats. It is the first book 
which has systematized the subject of animal —- 
ing. The leading laws which govern this most 
intricate question the author has boldly defined 
and authoritatively arranged. The chapters which 
hehas written on the more involved features of 
the subject, as sex and the relative influence of 
parents, should go far toward setting at rest the 
wildly speculative views cherished with reference 
to these questions. The book is intended to meet 
the needs of all persons interested in the breeding 
rearing of live stock. Illustrated. 


eer 
inches. Cloth 











THE BEST IN FARM ANIMALS 


Get Away from 3-Cent Scrubs 


W. W. FINLEY, NORTH CAROLINA 





One morning last March I stood on 
the walk overlooking the cattle pens 
at the Ft Worth stock yards. I was 
watching the shipments of cattle as 
they were sold to the. packing house 
buyers. Before me was a pen of steers 
all one color, like conformation and 
of average size, The very sight of 
such uniform quality and smoothness 


of flesh pleased me. But when the 
steers quickly sold at 7% cents a 
pound, I decided there must be some- 


thing more than good looks and ten- 
der meat to make them bring the 
price. Just before, I had seen pen 
after pen of reasonable fat cattle, but 
of mongrel color and various sizes, 
selling at 4 to 6 cents. 

I stepped over to the keen-eyed 
buyer, who was checking his purchase, 
and to him I said: “Please tell why 
these cattle sell for the price? I never 
saw a beef animal bring over 6 cents 


a pounds before.” Pointing to the 
entry card, the buyer said: ‘These 
are from a ranch whose owner has 


kept nothing but pure-bred bulls of 
one established beef breed for 20 
years, and his cows are now nearly 
all pure-bred. It is this class of cat- 
tle that dresses out best for the pack- 
er, not much waste.” With a gesture 
of disgust he showed me a pen of 
what he termed soap grease, adding, 
“what a fool a man is to pay freight 
on this 3-cent stuff, not to mention 
raising and feeding them.” 

As I go among my neighbor farm- 
ers and see them plodding round and 
round in this 3-cent rut of mongrel 
stock raising, I am forced to admit 
that the packing house buyer is about 
right. Farmers all tell me, “yes, yes, 
I believe in good stock.” “All right,” 
I say, “come and help buy some reg- 
istered sires to start with.” Then I 
see the “lye” in the soap grease. They 
‘won’t put their money in pure-bred 
stock because they say “such high- 
priced stock may die, or maybe it 
won't pay.” All of which means they 
don’t really believe in doing anything 
to put themselves in the seven and 
one-quarter-cent-a-pound class. 

My neighbors are older men than I, 
and if they have done their best on 
the farm, so be it; but if these farm- 
ers are bringing up their sons to hide 
their talent in a napkin of ignorance, 
and to bury it under a heap of lazy 
indifference to our future live stock 
development, then I want to say to 
any of the boys who see this article, 
that I have been trying pure-bred live 
stock for the few years since I left 
the agricultural college and I know 
good blood in animals always pays me 
in dollars and cents on the market, 
not to mention the tremendous ad- 
vantage of being able to haul what I 
want to at one load, with a big team 
of drafters, or to add up a satisfactory 
balance on the milk record of my 
well-bred cows over cost of their feed, 
when my scrub cows never make any 


profit. 
If all the farmers in my state who 
have never kept pure-bred stock 


come to me and tell me they do not 
think it will pay to keep a good reg- 
istered bull in my dairy herd, I will 
tell them to pass on with their last 
year’s bird’s nest, as I am too busy 
filling orders for my high-priced Jer- 
sey heifers and Percheron colts to lis- 
ten. The new era in farming calls for 
nothing but pure-bred stock in each 
community. Do it slowly, but keep it 
up. Good blood is profitable. Scrubs 
are a curse. 


a 


The American Jersey Cattle club 
register of merit, containing all entries 
received to March 31, 1909, illustrated 
with pictures of a number of the ani- 
mals entered therein, is now ready for 
distribution. Copies will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 10 cents to defray the postage. 





For further particulars address The 
American Jersey Cattle Club, 8 West 
17th street, New York city. 





Tomatoes look promising. Good 
weather will make a good crop. Rice 
25c p bu.—([Pella Canning & Packing 
Co, Pella, Ia. 


Likes Percherons and Belgians 


J. CROUCH, INDIANA 





The horse family is a varied one, 
and an exceedingly large one, so 
diversified in sizes, uses and misuses, 
that to write about any particular 
kind of horse, one must necessarily 
exclude all other classes and put them 
into other stories and in th,us judging 
and misjudging, arises our natural 
preferences for all things animate and 
inanimate. If you ask a judge of a 
standard-bred. trotting horse or a 
coach horse to step into the show ring 
and pass upon the relative merits of 
a draft horse, he looks for the action 
and the speed of the animal from a 
trotting horse or coach horse stand- 
point. If, on the other hand, a draft 
horseman is called upon to judge a 
trotter or a coacher, here comes his 
idea of big, heavy bone, short legs and 
coupling, and how much can he pull. 
So we must all admit our likes and 
dislikes, and form our preferences 
from our environments and the par- 
ticular uses to which our ideal horse 
must be put. 

So, putting aside for the time being 
all other breeds but drafters, I will 
give a few of the points to be sought 
after in an ideal draft horse. As the 
name implies, a draft horse is meant 
for work, and heavy work at that. 
Great loads in our cities and on our 
farms demand a horse that can move 
these loads with speed; wagons loaded 
to their utmost carrying capacity al- 
ways to save time and lessen the num< 
ber of loads to a minimum. The de<« 
mand is for the horse that can put 
his strength in his collar, brace him< 
self to start this load and then take 
it to destination in the shortest possi< 
ble time. To accomplish this result 
we must have a horse that has a 
heavy, flat bone, with sufficient weight 
and muscle to match the bone. He 
must be a horse that is early in the 
harness, easily broken, docile and well 
mannered. He must have close coup- 
ling, good, clean joints and good feet. 
In addition to all these salient points 
the ideal draft horse should have 
good conformation, with head well up 
on deep shoulders and well rounded 
ribs, good, clear eyes and a broad, in- 
telligent forehead. 

Percheron and Belgians as Drafters 

I prefer the Percheron and the Bel- 
gian breed of horses because they ap- 
proach nearer our ideal and combine 
all these qualities to a greater degree 
than any other draft breed. We will 
have to admit that America, with all 
its diversified wealth, has yet to pro- 
duce a breed of horses that will com- 
pare with the full blood Percheron 
and Belgian horses of Europe, yet the 
importers of our country have made 
wonderful strides in the last quarter 
of a century looking toward the im- 
provement of the horses of our coun- 
try. We are glad to note the public 
interest that several of our states have 
taken within the last few years, re- 
quiring the registration of all stallions 
that are advertised for public serv- 
ice. It is upon the great system em- 
ployed by France and Belgium that 
they have been enabled to produce 
these two great fountain heads in the 
draft breeds, from which they practi- 
eally supply the civilized world with 
their pure-bred and handsome Per- 
cheron and Belgian sires. 

The care and feed of a Percheron, 
Belgian or other horse has much to do 
with his usefulness, either as a stal- 
lion, or as a gelding or work mare on 
the farm or hitched to the heavy city 
truck. A clean stall, plenty of good 
oats and bran, and an occasional bran 
mash, for horses that are on the stand, 
with plenty of slow exercise each day 
during the season, are absolute req- 
uisities if one expects any colts of 
quality and size. Plenty of curry comb 
and brush makes a horse feel better 
than an accumulation of mud and 
burs. In warm weather a good bath 
of soap and water, with a complete 
drying out, makes an old horse young 
again. Good care, good feed, the 
proper amount of work and the proper 
amount of rest when given, add years 
to any horse’s life of usefulness. The 
clovers, grasses and good, clean water 


are all for nature’s creatures. Too 
many good horses are strangers to all. 

In the matter of help at our stables 
we prefer men who have had long ex- 
perience in the care and feeding of 
horses. It is poor economy to put 
good horses in leaky, unclean stables, 
or let them go ungroomed regularly 
simply because these things cost some 
time and money. We loose very few 
horses in a year because we try to 
carry out in detail the particular care 
and attention that all these faithful 
servants of man are justly entitled to, 


Live Stock Sale Dates 


August 10, Whitehall farm, 
Jerseys, Yellow Springs, O. 
September 16, the Kentucky Here- 
ford breeders’ combination sale, 
Louisville, Ky. 
September 21, Alfred G. Lewis, Guern- 
“ seys, Geneva, N Y. 
September 21-22, S. W. Anderson, 
Herefords, Blaker Mills, W Va. 
September 25, Boyd & King, Duroc- 
Jerseys, Hillsboro, O. 
September 26, S. E. Morton, 
Jerseys, Camden, O. 
September 27, Elmer Drake, Duroc- 
’ Jerseys, Yellow Springs, O. 
September 28, William Robbins, 
Duroc-Jerseys, Springfield, O. 
September 29, C. C. Cushman, Durec-« 
Jerseys, Chillicothe, O. 
Sepiember 30, D. H. Dreisbach, 
Duroc-Jerseys, Kingston, O. 
November 1, A. C. Baker, Duroc-Jer- 
seys, Morrow, O. 
November 6, W. T. Harris, 
Jerseys, "Morganfield, Ky. 
November 9, Martz & Milne, Polled 
Durhams, Greenville, O. 


New Form of Certificates 


On August 1 a new form of certifi- 
cate of entry was issued from the of- 
fice of the secretary of the American 
Guernsey cattle club. The new certiff« 
cate is not only a certificate of entry, 
but carries also the transfer record 
and a copy of the sketch of the fawn 
and white markings filed. of the ani- 
mal at time of registration. This cov- 
ers a point never before covered. It 
gives the purchaser or owner of the 
animal a chance to verify and iden- 
tify his animal with the records of all 

es. 








Duroc- 


Duroc- 


Duroc- 


Interstate Fair 

The management of the interstate 
fair, to be held at Trenton September 
27-October 1, is making a special ef- 
fort to interest dairymen. The appar- 
ent inattention to the beef breeds is 
justifiable when you consider’ that 
there is not a single breeder of beef 
cattle in the state. 


Beef and Butter Holsteins 


Col R. C. Goodell of Antrim, N H, 
is making an effort’ to develop the 
beef and butter qualities of his Hol- 
stein herd. He has been very suc- 
cessful, as results show. His animals 
show high individual merit in breed, 
type and conformation, as well as the 
results in milk and butter records. 
Mr Goodell is o~e of the few who 
have been successful in raising alfalfa. 

Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 

The dates of the live stock show 
of this exposition at Seattle, Wash, 
are September 27-October 9. The final 
prize lists are ready for distribution. 
Copies may be obtained by applying 
to Sec F. A. Welch of the live stock 
department. 

New Mlustrated Angus Pamphlet 

A very interesting pamphlet en- 
titled Supremacy of Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle has recently been published by 
Charles Gray, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Aberdeen-Angus breeders’ as§oe- 
ciation. It is well illustrated, and con- 
tains much explicit information which 
would be of value to any breeder of 
beef cattle. It sets forth, in a tab- 
ulated form, the results of leading fat 
stock shows during the past decade in 
Great Britain and America. It givesa 
classification of special premiums for 
the year 1909, and aiso classifies the 
American Aberdeen-Angus sales. Ev- 
ery Angus breeder should have a copy 
for reference and information. 

Important Angus Sales 

The Aberdeen-Angus breeders’ asso- 
ciation will hold sales at Kansas City, 
Chicago and Denver in connection 
with the respective shows, American 
royal, International and western stock 
shows. Details of the requirements of 
these sales are given on Pages 105 and 
106 of the pamphlet Supremacy of 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle.—[H. E. A. 


The Best Assets, satisfied customers. 
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Merino Sheep Can Be Improved 


8S. M. CLEAVER, OHIO 


The improvement of the Merino in 
the United States as a wool producing 
animal has far surpassed that of any 
other country. We, however, fall 
short of Germany in the production 
of wool and mutton in combination. 


. THE FLOCK MASTER 


wrinkles, succeeded fairly well for in- 
breeding with their own flocks so 
many years. It is a well established 
fact that the Merino will not improve 
under strictly close inbreeding. The 
greatest improvement has been made 
by properly mating animals from 
flocks not closely related. The pro- 
duction of extremely heavy fleeces has 
been at the sacrifice of the carcass. 





The breeders of 
this country 
have had varied 
ideas in at- 
tempting to im- 
prove the Me- 
rino. With an 
ambition to in- 
crease the 
weight of fleece, 
selections were 
made of the an- 
imals showing 
the greatest 
number of 
wrinkles, for the 
reason that 
where numerous 
wrinkles were 
found, increased 
density was 
produced, with 
also an in- 
creased amount 
of oil. 

By following 




















this line of 
breeding the 
weight of the 


fleece was 
doubled several 
times, Wool 


GIBSON’S LINCOLN RA 


The Lincoln flock owned by J. T. Gibson of Denfield, Ont, 


is noted in the United States and Canada. 
pears at shows or fairs it carries off the bulk of the ribbons. 
The illustration shows one of Mr Gibson’s Lincolns, and 


Wherever it ap- 


was the prime while the photograph does not do the animal justice, the 


object sought jarge size is easily 


determined. 


Mr Gibson’s Lincolns come 


as Americans from the best bred stock obtainable in England, developed 


were 
considered mut- in Ontario. 
ton eaters. 
light shearing 
Merino 
speedily devel- 

oped into a profitable wool producer, 
without any special interest being 
taken in the development of the car- 
cass. Merino breeders in Germany 
had to compete with the mutton 
breeders in a country of mutton eat- 
ers. Consequently, as much attention 
was paid to the development of a 
mutton Merino as to that of a wool- 
producing Merino. The Germans, there- 
fore, carried both points to a very high 
standard of perfection. American 
breeders made a specialty of the 
greatest number of pounds of wool 
per single individual of sufficient fine- 
ness to command the highest price 
paid for Merino wool. 


vigorous 


Securing Good Carcass and Fleece 


A portion of our breeders, striving 


The been bred with a view of large carcass, 
constitution. He has sent his stock to every part of 
the country, and it has given uniform satisfaction. 
W 4S belong to the long-wool breeds, and have many admirers. 


then not under the splendid conditions for raising sheep to be found 
His animals rank among the best. 


They have 
heavy fleece and 


Lincolns 


The typical mutton forms have been 
produced at a sacrifice in fleece. The 
improver of the Merino in the future 
must carry the two essential points— 
profitable fleece and a _ well-formed 
carcass of sufficient size to make the 
animal as profitable for a mutton 
sheep as a wool producer. 
Americans are now mutton eaters. 
Therefore, it is highly important that 
we pay as much attention to the pro- 
duction and development of a mutton 
form as we do to that of a wool pro- 
ducing form, in spite of the fact that 
our heaviest wool producing sheep 
carry but little mutton and the strong- 
est mutton producers usually shear a 
light fleece. There is a large oppor- 
tunity for the breeder to use his skill 
in the combining of these two charac- 
without one 


I am of the opinion that the field 
for improving the Merino is very large 
and the development of the most 
profitable and practical wool mutton 
Merino is still in its infancy. With the 
experience of the past, the next 20 or 
30 years should bring about a com- 
bination Merino of greater value than 
any to be found today. This animal 
must grow rapidly, mature early, have 
good quarters, deep body, short, strong 
neck, carrying the form of a typical 
Shorthorn. It must be coated with a 
fleece of great bulk and _ sufficient 
quality to command a fair price. In 
producing a heavy fleece it is a mis- 
take to have a large percentage of 
that fleece consist of oil, a product 
that is entirely worthless to the man- 
ufacturer. 

Do not misunderstand me. It is 
highly important to have a reasonable 
amount of oil in the fleece in order 
to secure the strongest and best fiber, 
but do not overdo the matter. With 
care we can just as well double the 
quantity of wool per fleece without 
destroying the value of the fiber or 
without diminishing the amount of oil 
to a point that will weaken the fiber. 


Give Show a Place 


H. E. ALLEN, NEW YORK 








The American farmer is coming 
more and more to realize the impor- 
tance of recovering the fertility of the 
land and of renovating the worn-out 
farms. Commercial fertilizers have 
their place but in no way are they 
able to take the place of the well- 
cared-for manures made by live stock 
on the farm. Knowing this, the first 
question to decide is, What kind of 
live stock is best suited to the condi- 
tions of the farm? Shall I keep cat- 
tle, sheep or hogs? Why not all? 

So far the cattle industry has very 
nicely adjusted itself to the farm con- 
ditions everywhere. The hog, too, has 
got his bearings. But what of the 
sheep? At present it is the most 
widely distributed of the farm ani- 
mals. We find it on the hillsides of 

































Rose Hurst Farm 
New Haven, Conn. Aug. 6, 1 
Great Western Cereal Co., Chie s.¢, 1008 
GENTLEMEN:—We are feeding Dal 
Dairy Feed to our herd of 100 cows an 
find it a great milk producer, It is the 
best dairy feed on the market. Builds u 
the cows physical condition—gives bes 
possible returns and at lowest cost. 
_ Ropert H. Nissit, Prop. 


There are several reasons why 


ca D * 
Ee 

gives such good satisfaction to its 
users. It is so nicely balanced; has 
such a high percentage of digestibil- 
ity that cows thrive and produce so 
mtich better_results than from an 
other feed. - It is just what they nee 
and in the most suitable form. 

Try it and see for yourself. At 
dealers or write to nearest office of 


The Great Western Cereal Co., 
Feed Dept., Chicago, Ill. 


Branches: Boston, Mase.; New Haven Conn.; 
Now York, N. ¥.; Albany, N. ¥.; Pittsburgh, 
Pe.; Philadelphia, Pa 


POULTRY ARCHITECTURE 


Compiled by G. B. FISKE. A, treatise on poultry 
buildings of all grades, styles and classes, and 
their proper location, ceops, additions and speci! 
construction; all practical in design, and reasonas 
ble in cost. Over 100 illustrations, 125 pages. 5x? 
inches, Cloth ..........sse00+ eoneccees puosnneneeeesd $0.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


ITS CULTIVATION, HARVESTING, MARKET- 
ING, AND MARKET VALUE, By M. G. KAINS, 
It discusses in a. practical way how to begin with 
either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 
preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, 
artificial propagation, manures, enemies, selection 
for market and for improvement, preparation for 
sale, and the profits that may be expected. New 
edition. Revised and enlarged l’rofusely illus- 
trated. 5x7 inches. Cloth eoeccccoococecs 50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 























439 Lafayette Street, New York 


FARM MACHINERY AND FARM MOTORS 


BY J. B. DAVIDSON AND L. W. CHASE. 


Farm Machinery and Farm Motors is the first 


American book published on the subject of Farm Machinery since that written by J. J. Thomas 
in 1867. This was before the development of many of the more important farm machines and the 


general application of power to the work of the farm. 
in present-day farming operations, and a practical 
The book has been written from lectures used by the authors before 
their classes for several years and which were 
the subject. 
text-book, it is equally useful for the practical farmer. 


will fill a much-felt need. 
thorough review of the literature pertaining to 


pages. Cloth. Net, 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


Modern farm machinery is indispensable 
book like Farm Machinery and Farm Motors 
prepared from practical experience and a 
Although written primarily ag a 
Profusely illustrated. 5%%x8 inches, 520 

$2.00 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 





FIRST LESSONS IN DAIRYING 


BY HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN. This splendid little book has been written from a prace 
tical point of view to fill a place in dairy literature long needed. It is designed primarily as @ 
practical guide to successful dairying, an elementary text-book for colleges and for use especially 


teristics in one animal 
being sacrificed to secure the other. 


to produce an extra fine fiber of high- 
priced wool without the use of 


in short-course classes. It embodies underlying principles involved in the handling of milk 
delivery to factory, shipping station, and the manufacture of butter on the farm. It is written 
{n a simple, popular way, being free from technical terms and is easily understood by the average 
farm boy. The book is just the thing for the every-day dairyman and should be in the hands 
of every farmer in the country. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 100 pages. Cloth. Net, 9.50 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FERTILITY 


BY ALFRED VIVIAN. There is no subject of more vital importance to the farmer than 
that of the best method of maintaining the fertility of the soil. The very evident decrease in 
the fertility of those soils which have been under cultivation for a number of years, combined 
with the increased competition and the advanced price of labor, have convinced the intelligent 
firmer that the agriculture of the future must be based upon more rational practices than those 
which have been followed in the past. We have felt for some time that there was a place for a 
brief, and at the same time comprehensive, treatise on this important subject of Soil Fertility. 
Professor Vivian’s experience as a teacher in the short winter courses has admirably fitted him to 
present this matter in a popular style. In this little book he has given the gist of the sub‘ect 
in plain language, practically devoid of technical and scientific terms. It is pre-eminently a 
“First Book” and will be found especially valuable to those who desire an introduction to the 
armed aid who intend to do subsequent reading. Illustrated. 5x7 inches. 265 pages. Cloth, 

et, $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 


THE CEREALS IN AMERICA 


BY THOMAS F. HUNT, M. S., D. AGRI, professor of agronomy, Cornell university, If 
you raise five acres of any kind of grain you cannot afford to be without this book. It is in 
every way the best book on the subject that has ever been written. It treats of the cultivation 
and improvement of every grain crop raised in America in a thoroughly practical and accurate 
manner. The subject matter includes a comprehensive and succinct treatise of wheat, maize, 
oats, barley, tye, rice, sorghum (kafir corn), and buckwheat, as related particularly to American 
conditions. First-hand knowledge has been the policy of the author in his work, and every crop 
treated is presented in the light of individual study of the plant. If you have this book you 
have the latest and best that has been written upon the subject. Illustrated. 450 pages. 5%¢x8 
inches, Cloth, $1.75 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 

















439 Lafayette Street, New York 


SOILS 


BY CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. The most complete and popular work of the kind ever 
Published. As a rule, a book of this sort is dry and uninteresting, but in this case it reads like 
a novel. The author has put into it his individuality. The story of the properties of the soils, 
their improvement and management, as well as a discussion of the problems of crop growing and 
crop feeding, make the book equally valuable to the farmer, student and teacher, 

There are manj illustrations of a practical character, each one suggesting some fundamental 

le in soil mt. 300 pages. 5%4x8 inches, Cloth, $1.3 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street. New York 








AN OHIO-BRED MERINO RAM 


This illustration shows the famous Merino ram Goldust 392, owned by 





J. G. Helser & Sons of Lafayette, O. He possesses superb quality, good 


fleece and vigorous constitution, and a thoroughly attractive animal. 
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New England, all through the corn 
belt and the middle west, on the west- 
ern range, and on the mountain slopes 
of the far west and southwest. In 
fact, we find that it has adapted itself 
to nearly every condition and environ- 
ment. Although sheep usually delight 
on upland pastures, still no matter 
how poor the pasture there are but 
few farms, fertile or unfertile, upon 
which one of the breeds will not 
thrive. So in view of this fact, the 
sheep has a place on most farms. Be- 
sides its wonderful ability to fit itself 
into most any condition and environ- 
ment, there are other very important 
reasons why the sheep has a place 
on most farms. 

It is a generally conceded: fact that 
sheep will get more sustenance from 
poor land and do the land more good 
at the same time than any other class 
of live stock; and for conserving soil 
fertility or for renovating the worn- 
out farms, nothing equals sheep. No 
doubt many will say that sheep can- 
not be made profitable on high-priced 
land. To those who make this state- 
ment or believe in it allow me to 
refer to the large numbers of sheep 
kept on the richest farms of England. 
The tenants of many of these farms 
will tell the non-believers that the 
rent could not be paid without the 
help of the flock. Certainly there is 
no other kind of live stock on the 
average farm that gives so prompt 
and sure returns, and with so little 
labor as sheep. 

In some instances sheep are profit- 
able just to clear up the weeds and 
brush on the farm; and in the clean- 
ing of stubble fields, nothing quite 
equals a small flock of sheep. They 
have proved to be the best scavengers 
of all farm animals. In fact, there 
are thousands of farms in America 
upon which sheep would subsist with 
little more than the weeds and brush 
with which the farms are overrun, 
and would give double returns in wool 
and lambs for the privilege of doing 
the work, besides turning these weeds 
and brush into the best of fertilizers 
and distributing them evenly over the 
land. 

It has been shown that sheep ma- 
nure is worth as much, pound for 
pound, as most high-priced fertilizers. 
It is also known that seeds eaten by 
sheep do not germinate, which is 
more than can be said of seeds eaten 
by other farm animals. But probably 
the most practical question in most 
farmer’s minds is whether sheep are 
a profitable proposition on most 
farms. Although the sheep business, 
like all other enterprises, has its ups 
and downs, it is a very severe time 
indeed when a small flock of sheep 
will not pay its way. There is no 
other class of live stock that possesses 
s0 many sources of income. They 
produce two harvests, lambs and wool, 
not to mention the benefits given the 
land in the shape of fertilizer and 
their value as weed destroyers. 

No kind of live stock will lift the 
farm mortgage so quickly as_ the 
sheep. Then, too, there is plenty of 
land in this country that is useless 
for anything else but sheep farms. 
Someone once asked a Kansas farm- 
er what he did to get rid of 
the weeds on his farm. He re- 
plied that he sold the weeds as mut- 
ton at 5 and 6 cents a pound. Not 
only do sheep enrich the poor farm, 
but intensive sheep farming, under 
the prevailing wool and mutton prices, 
comes nearer to paying 10% dividends 
on high-priced farms than any other 
animal. Sheep are quick of sale at 
good prices, and there are a good 
many more buyers than sellers. There 
is not a single weak point in the whole 
sheep and wool industry. 

Never was there a more desirable 
time for introducing small flocks of 
sheep to the farms than now. Pros- 
pects were never brighter for sheep- 
men. Wool and mutton are high and 
it looks as if they will not drop soon, 
if at all. There need be no special 
provision made for taking care of a 
few head of sheep on the average 
farm, as they are able to take care 
of themselves if they have access to 
good shelter and water. They are 


COMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 


the least trouble of any farm stock 
and it ts safe to say that anyone who 
will give faithful attention to the 
business can make money without 
drudgery from a flock. So after con- 
sidering all things, to me it is plain 
that sheep have a very important 
place on most farms. 


Making Cultivation Count 


THOMAS, CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA 


When I began to grow strawberries 
some 15 years ago I was told that the 





J. F. 


first tool to buy should be a surface 
cultivator having many small teeth. 
This sort of cultivator I purchased 
and for several years wasted many 
days of valuable time endeavoring to 
keep down grass and weeds in straw- 
berry beds. I now use an ordinary 


five-shovel cultivator, which will de- 
stroy more weeds in an hour than the 
pin-tooth would in a day. 

In dry weather I find it a good plan 
to follow the shovel cultivator with 
the pin-tooth in order. to level the soil 
and put it in condition to resist 
evaporation. Another advantage in 
favor of the shovel cultivator is that 
many dormant weed seeds are brought 
to the surface, where they germinate 
and are destroyed by subsequent cul- 
tivation, whereas, if left deep in the 
soil the,y very often grow the next 
season and make trouble at picking 
time. 


Vegetable Pack Will Be Smaller 


Unsatisfactory conditions prevail in 
the canning industry. Packers of 
corn, tomatoes, peas and other vege- 
tables, in response to a canvass made 
by American Agriculturist, complain 
of overproduction and a poor market 
for canned goods. They attribute some 
of the trouble to the pure food agita- 
tion. This has resulted in the closing 
down of some factories, and conse- 
quently the failure to contract with 
farmers for delivery of vegetables this 
season. 

The prices bid by packers were in- 
suflicient to stimulate production, and 
the result has been a reduced acreage 
in some of the important canning 
crops. Reports concerning tomatoes 
are generally to the effect that the 
yield to the acre is about normal, but 
the area reduced. Concerning sweet 
corn, packers report a late crop. Late 
planted corn is doing very well. Early 
planted corn suffered from drouth, 
and, although this is pretty late in the 
season, it is too early to make pre- 
dictions concerning the yield. The 
area is so greatly reduced that there 
is no likelihood of a full harvest, even 
with the best of yield to the acre. 
Peas have suffered in common with 
other canning vegetables, and it is 
probable that the pack will be less 
than normal. 

This general summary of conditions 
would have to be modified to apply to 
certain localities. For instance, in the 
great sweet corn state of Maine it is 
entirely too early to consider yield; 
that the acreage, however, has been 
reduced is certain. Maryland tomato 
packers appear convinced that the 
pack will be greatly reduced. There 
is doubt concerning the pea pack in 
New York; it is a question of how 
small it will be. The acreage was re- 
duced, but the yield is problematical. 








Following are reports from the 
packers: 
In Ohio and New York 
Sweet corn delivery will be below 
normal. Yield not over 75%. Tomato 


vines look healthy. We pay $9@12 for 
corn in the husk and 8 p ton for toma- 
toes.—[The Haserot Canneries Co, 
Cleveland, O. 

Acreage of corn and tomatoes about 
the same as last year. Expect 3500 
cases of corn, against 6000 last year, 
and 1200 cases tomatoes against 1400 
last year.—[Union Canning Co, Cler- 
mont, Hamilton and Warren Coun- 
ties, O 

Tomato crop short and prospects 
poor. We are paying $8. Corn fair, 
not over half a crop, price $7.—[Card- 
ington Canning Co, Cardington, 0 

Corn and tomatoes backward. Corn 
particularly unpromising, and unless 
weather improves, the pack in this 


state will be exceedingly light. Prices 
same as 1908.—[New Hartford Canning 
Co, New Hartford, N Y. 

Very light crop of peas. Not over 
two-thirds of a crop. Corn and toma- 
toes look fair.—[Springville Canning 
Co, Springville, N Y. 

Corn and tomato crops both looking 


well. Expect normal yield. Acreage 
smaller by 25% on corn, and 50% 
on tomatoes.—|Fuller Canneries Co, 


South Dayton, N Y. 

Pea pack completed. There was an 
average yield. Corn looking well. 
Corn price 75 cents per 100 pounds of 
husked ears.—[{F. F. Hubbard, Can- 
astota, N Y 

Reports from Tomato Country 

Tomatoes looking well. Prices $8 
per ton. Acreage smalier.—([Stevens 
Brothers, Cedarville, N J. 

Judging from the quantity of to- 
mato seed put out, the acreage was 


reduced. Farmers report poor setting 
of blossoms.—[E. C. Ross, Seaford, 
Del. 


Tomato acreage reduced one-fourth. 
Yield normal. Contract price $9 per 
ton.—[J. H. Hoffecker Canning Co, 
Smyrna, Del. 

Sugar corn and tomatoes promise 
only a fair crop. Price for each is 
$8 per ton. Acreage of tomatoes less 


than last year.—[{H. B. Cannon, 
Bridgeport, Del. 

Only 40% of a pea crop. Tomata 
acreage 75% of last year. Contract 


price $9 per ton.—{Phillips Packing 
Co, Cambridge, Md. 

Tomato acreage reduced. Yield 
fair. Early corn damaged by drouth. 
Late corn looks well.—[{Baker & Mor- 
gan, Aberdeen, Md. 

Our tomato crop looks well, but low 
price of canned goods has discouraged 
packers, and only a remarkably large 
crop will make a sufficient supply for 
the coming year.—[H. B. Messenger, 
Federalsburg, Md. 

Tomatoes bid fair to equal last sea- 
son in point of yield to the acre, but 
area has been reduced. Prices same 
as last year. Sugar corn hurt by 
drouth. Late planting in good condi- 
tion. We look for normal delivery. 
Canning business in bad shape from 
overproduction and agitation of pure 
food laws.—[J. W. Bay & Co, Perry- 
man, Md. 

Acreage about the same as last year. 
Tomato plants looking well, but a lit- 
tle late. We pay $8 p ton.—[Penning- 
ton Canning Co, Pennington, N J. 

Tomato acreage 60% of last year. 
Yield 75% of normal. Price $8 p ton. 
[Stetson & Ellison Co, Hampden, Del. 

Tomato acreage 20% smaller than 
last year. Probably as large as last 
year. Corn broken by heavy rains. 
Looks like 75% of a crop.—|[C: H. Sim- 
mons, Farmington, Del. 

Tomatoes show blight, but probabil- 
ities are yield will be as large as last 
year. Canners paying $8 p ton.—[Wil- 
liam B. Walton, Iron Hill, Md. 

Early tomato acreage the same as 
last year. Half the crop well fruited. 
Middle and late crop looking well. We 
are contracting for tomatoes at 25c p 
bu.—[C. M. Murray & Brothers, Oden- 
ton, Md. 

Tomatoes very poor. Acreage great- 
ly reduced, owing to rains in May and 
June and dry weather since. Not half 
of last year’s pack in sight.—[C. M. 
Dashiell, Somerset, Md. 

Story of Sweet Corn Packers 

At all our factories in New Eng- 
land conditions are good, excepting 
that corn is later than last year. We 
are paying $16 per ton for husked 
corn, the same as last year.—[H. C. 
Baxter & Brother, Brunswick, Me. 

There will be half a crop of corn for 
the packers in Penobscot county this 
season.—[F. H. Hayes, Dexter, Me. 

Think there will be a short crop of 
corn. Price paid is 2 cents per pound 
cut from the cob.—[A. F. York, Yar- 
mouthville, Me. 

We can only corn and string beans. 
There is a fair stand of corn, but the 
crop is very backward. We think the 
string bean crop will be less than an 
average.—[The Demeritt & Palmer 
Packing Co, Waterbury, Vt. 

Corn ten days late. Good stand 
and good color. Price $2 p 100 Ibs cut 
from the cob.—[F. F. Noyes, Weeks 
Mills, Me. 

Sweet corn same as 1908 crep, ten 
days late. Prospects not very good, 
probably 75% of last year’s yield.— 
[Northern Packing Co, Corinna, Me. 

Corn ten days late. Acreage the 
same as usual. Price $2 p 100 Ibs cut 
from the cob. Expect the usual de- 
livery.—[Fernald, Kune & True, West 
Poland, Me. 

Western Packers’ Report 

Acreage and yield of corn same as 
last. vear. Price 65 cents f o b fac- 


tory.—[Hastings Canning Co, Hasf- 
ings, Neb. 

Crop of corn same as last year. Will 
pay $6 per ton. Prospects for a good 
crop.—[Edgar Canning Co, Edgar, 
Neb. 

Sweet corn coming along nicely. 
Prospects are for more than normal] 
crop. We pay $6 per ton for corn 
snapped from the stalk.—[Cedar Falls 
Canning Co, Cedar Falls, la. 


Potato Growers Are Hopeful 


The potato crop in the northern and 
eastern states, upon which winter 
supplies are dependent, is not yet “out 
of the woods,”’ but up to date of going 
to press is in reasonably encouraging 
condition. American Agriculturist’s reg- 
ular August report will appear speed- 
ily showing, conditions throughout the 
potato belt covering the main and win- 
ter crop. Meanwhile, current advices 
from our correspondents, west and 
east, including many farmers who 
make a specialty of potatoes, afford 
us opportunity to reflect the situation. 

While the crop has had some draw- 
backs in the chief producing states, 
such as Wisconsin, Michigan, New 
York, Maine, Ohio, Minnesota, etc, the 
close of July finds growers generally 
encouraged. As already printed in 
these pages, much of the west has 
been more than generously supplied 
with moisture; while in the older 
middle and eastern states, drouth con- 
ditions prevailed until July was well 
along, threatening the crop with dis- 
aster. From Michigan and Indiana 
westward, potatoes seem to be mak- 
ing generally satisfactory development 
and many of our correspendents re- 
port conditions al] that could be de- 
sired. In New York and New England 
the crop is late, development retarded 
by the drouth, which was not broken 
until the last half of July. Some grow- 
ers call the crop ten days late. In 
Aroostook county, Me, (always a 
highly important producer) the early 
summer drouth has been followed by 
excessive rains with farmers now 
wanting sunshine and moderate tem- 
perature for best development of the 
tubers. 

No Late Blight Reported 

So far as the dreaded late blight is 
concerned, this is not reported to date 
by American Agriculturist’s corre- 
spondents, and the growth of yine is 
brilliant, possessing good color. Some 
fears are expressed that the set of 
tubers in late varieties has been in- 
terfered with by the drouth in the 
eastern sections and, of course, noth- 
ing definite can be known for some 
time. 

Individualizing important western 
states, our reports from Michigan and 
Wisconsin indicate good condition of 
potatoes, many correspondents plac- 
ing this at 95 to 100, but the average 
for these states, of course, not s0 
good as that would indicate. So far 
as the reports from our county ob- 
servers have been received, conditions 
of late potatoes in Michigan would 
seem to be somewhere around 838, 
Minnesota a little better than that, and 
Wisconsin 87; but these subject to 
modification when returns are fully in. 

In Ohio, where more or less drouth 
prevailed, the average for the state 
is nearly 83 so far as incomplete re- 
turns bear upon the situation, with 
Indiana close to that and Illinois a 
little better, while Iowa approximates 
92. Growers in New York have a full 
acreage under the late crop, and while 
some complain of the earlier drouth 
and plenty of potato bugs, recent con- 
ditions are more favorable, owing to 
good rains with no sign of blight up 
to practically the close of July. Hint- 
ing on general conditions in Ohio, a 
correspondent in Portage county 
writes: “Potato prospect very favor- 
able, plenty of moisture, no blight yet, 
under date of July 27; 95% of a stand. 
Bugs plentiful but people awake.” 

In the Empire State 

Condition of potatoes here splen- 
did. Plenty of moisture and no indi- 
eations of blight.—[T. A. P., Monroe 
County. 

Crop uneven until recently, owing 
to drouth, and bugs troublesome, but 
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no sign of blight up to July 27. ~ Acre= 
age slightly more than last year. Pros- 
pects for a little less than average 
crop.—[R. M. H., Erie County, N Y. 
Crop prospects poor, stand uneven, 
plenty of moisture now, but back of 
that drouth. Very few bugs and no 
blight.—[{G. W. K., Victor, N Y. 
Acreage at Atlanta, N Y, about 15% 
more than last year. July drouth af- 
fected the growth to a considerable 


extent. No visible signs of blight.— 
{H. O., Steuben County, N Y. 


Other Eastern Sections 


General conditions surrounding po- 
tatoes in this section have been good. 
Weather generally cool and favorable, 
although insufficient rainfall through- 
out much of June and July. This has 
retarded development. No indications 
of blight up to fourth week in July.— 
[c. 0. S&S. Lehigh Cunty, Pa. 

Potato prospects not very good ow- 
ing to excessive rain in early July and 


late June. This caused seed to rot; 
finally has come the recent drouth. 
Bugs plentiful—[G. A. W., Betts- 
ville, O. 


Moisture was sufficient, no blight in 
this immediate vicinity.—[A. W., Rice- 
ville, Pa. 

‘Crop poor here, weather 
{T. W., Luzerne County, Pa. 
4) Weather ideal; no indications of 
blight up to the close of July. Late 
planted potatoes looking fine. About 
the usual acreage here.—[F. L., Port- 
age County, O. 


Excessive Moisture in Maine 


dry.— 


From May 15 to June 20 we had no 
rain. Since then it has rained nearly 
every day up to nearly the closing of 
July. Many pieces of potatoes have 
been injured on account of excessive 
moisture. Crop some ten days later 
than ’08. Some seed failed to come 
up. Ten per cent increase in acreage 
and a small increase in the amount of 
fertilizer used. Continued wet or very 
hot weather will reduce the crop be- 
yond present estimate —[E. E. Park- 
hurst, Aroostook County. 

{@Potatoes doing well during July, 
rapid growth; indications of average 
crop. Bugs numerous, blight not gen- 
eral, yet weather very favorable for it. 
Rains have retarded cultivation and 
spraying.—[M. W. Caribou, Me. 

Outlook favorable. No sign of blight 
up to July 27.—IF. H. N., Blaine, Me. 

Luxuriant tops but ten days late 
with apparently a generous set of 
tubers. No blight has appeared. Heavy 
Tains the past four weeks have dam- 
aged potatoes on clay soils.—[N. D. &., 
Haywood, Me. 

Stand about normal; excessive mois- 
ture, but no damage, no blight or rust. 
Outlook for crop equal to that of last 
season, with tubers setting well.— 
{E. L. C., Houlton, Me. 

Other New England 

Large acreage planted and outlook 
for a fine crop, though it is generally 
late. No trouble through blight now. 
[Clement & Bray, Grafton County, N H. 

Outlook in northern New Hamp- 
shire is considered good. Potato acre- 
age large; vines show satisfactory 
growth, perhaps a week late. No 
blight appearing.—[W. G. B., Coos 
County, N H. 

I have 47 acres under potatoes. Crop 
never looked better and indications are 
for a record crop. Kept the harrow 
going continually and drouth did not 
seem to put us back. No sign of 
blight so far, * ut bugs the worst ever. 
(J. R. S, Hawley, Mass. 

On dry land, potatoes a failure; on 
moist land looking fine with no sign 
of blight.—[G. H. G., Moosup, Ct. 

Crop prospects best in years, large 
acreage, plants forward; recent rains 
brought them right along. No blight 
yet. Corn looking well and much 
planted this year.—[J. A. F., Forest- 
Ville, Ct. 





Aggressive Shorthorn Breeders—The 
new Shorthorn herd book is out, Vol- 
ume 72, and ready for distribution. 
The price is $3.30 prepaid from the of- 
fice of the American breeders’ associ- 
ation, Chicago, Ill. The number just 
off the press contains the pedigrees of 
8000 bulls 


OUR SPECIAL 
"Uneven Condition in Apples 


Little new can be said about the 
commercial apple crop now on the 
trees. Weather is seasonable for the 
time of year but that crop has had 
its trials and it is too early to fore- 
cast what October harvests will bring 
forth. It may be mentioned inciden- 
tally that climatic conditions have not 
been favorable. This is important be- 
cause young apples require favorable 
environment as truly as young pota- 
toes, maize, chickens or babies. 

Drouthy conditions in New York 
and eastward, and to some extent in 





Ohio, were not favorable to apples 
during much of July, and the drop 
continues somewhat heavy. In the 


west our reports point to very uneven 


conditions, relatively less satisfactory 
in Kansas, Missouri and the south- 
west than in more northerly states, 


such as lowa, Nebraska and Michigan. 
On the Pacific coast such, reports as 
are at hand point to encouraging con- 
ditions. Illineis apples are not bril- 
liant, with many reports from local 
observers of low promise. 


Hay Crop Secured 








The movement of new hay has be- 
gun in earnest, and for the most part 
the crop is bright in color and secured 
in excellent condition, Farmers 
throughout many cf the western and 
southwestern states, particularly lowa 
and thereabouts, were obiiged to do 
much hustling in order to secure the 
crop, Owing to frequent July rains, 
while the close of the month found the 
work practically all out of the way in 
the territory from Indiana eastward. 
There the rate of yield is variable and 


too early to know definitely. This 
much can be said, however: On old 
meadows where the drouth of 1908 


caused root damage, the yield is often 
new seeding conditions are better. 

While it is too early to state defi- 
nitely, it is fair to assume that the 
disappointing, grass at harvest show- 
ing indifferent bottom or short. On 
the other hand, on moist land and in 
rate of yield from the liberal acreage 
under hay, taking the country at large, 
will be fair, perhaps a little below a 
full normal. Yet some of the impor- 
tant western hay states show up well. 
Returns now coming forward to Amer- 
ican Agriculturist from our corre- 
spondents in the field bear out this 
statement. 

Very little clover here and a light 
crop of mixed hay, but a fair crop of 
No 1 timothy, say 1% tons to the acre. 
Dry weather last fall and poor seeding 
hurt the yield.—[E. P., Polk, O. 

Crop secured in good condition, 
quality fine, acreage larger, yield 1% 
tons to the acre and moderate demand 
at present at fair prices.—[S. C. &., 
New Waterford, O. 

Much hay wet down in harvest and 
some overripe, mostly timethy. Acre- 
age somewhat below a normal, but 
yield above the average; probably two 
tons to the acre. Very little clover or 
mixed hay. Country dealers are of- 
fered $8 to $10 per ton for new hay 
for the last half of August delivered 
at shipping station.—[Dewey Bros, 
Clinton County, O. 

Hay runs 1% to 2% tons per acre, 
quality No 1. Market conditions nor- 
mal, although no prices yet made. 
Plenty of rains recently and all crops 
appearing well.—[A. P. L., Ingham 
County, Mich. 

Quality of hay is good, yield 1% 
tons per acre, price to growers $8. The 
best corn prospects I have ever seen.— 
[E. N. W., Delavan, Ill. 

New hay $8 to $10 per ton, quality 
good; yieid 1% tons to the acre. Not 
as much clover here as formerly.—[B. 
A. N., Millersville, Ill. 

This is not a hay country. About 
the usual acreage and harvest 1% to 
two tons to the acre. Mostly in fine 
shape. Some local demand ranging all 
the way up to $10 per ton.—[F. H., 
Milmine, TIl. 

Demand for new hay slack up to the 
first of August, prices $7 to $9 per ton, 
baled and delivered at shipping sta- 
tion. Average yield 1% tons, acreage 
harvested smaller than usual. Quality 
good.—[M. M. J., Greenup, Il. 

Average crop put up without rain in 





excellent condition, yield 1% to two | 





CROP REPORTS 


The local demand from 
Moline, Rock Island and Davenport 
will consume all the supply. Price to 
growers $10 to $13.—[R., Rock Island, 
I 


tons per acre. 


Crop % to 1-3 short of last year, 
but quality better. Shortage due to 
drouth and hot weather in eariy sum- 
mer following an open winter, which 
had killed 
Now hay 
from the 
mer, N Y. 

Yield about one ton to the acre, 
acreage normal, quality good, prices 
at farm $10 per ton.—[M. S. D., Bata- 
via, N Y. 

No demand vet for new hay, a nor- 
mal crop in sight in acreage and qual- 
ity, but yield light; only about one ton 
to the acre.—[C. C. T., Port Gib- 
son, N Y. 


drawn 
Herki- 


brings $10 
field.—[G. 


per ton 
N. HL, 


—"* 





Small Exports of Breadstuffs—The 
business during the fiscal year ended 


July 1 may now be definitely named, 
Bradstreet’s reporting this at the 
equivalent of 112% million bushels 


wheat and flour, against 162% for the 
fiscal year 19S; the smallest exports 
in a good many years were in 105, 
or 44. These figures may be compared 
with bumper exports of 226 millions in 
1892, which followed a crop failure in 


Russia the preceding season. The 
reason for the smaller exports of 
wheat and flour in the fiscal year 
1909 was the high prices at home 
and the reduced purchasing power 
abroad. 


Feeding Green Fedder—Cattle and 
horses will eat an enormous amount 
ef green fodder if fed fresh. ospe- 
cially is this true as the summer pas- 
tures wither and dry up. If green 
forage be fed, let it wilt a bit before 
being thrown out to the stock. This 
practice will prevent bloating. Milch 
cows can hardly eat too much regu- 
larly; and after feeding all day in the 
pasture, if a cow will eat a good fork- 
ful of green fodder, the result will 
surely be seen in the pail. 
tice of feeding green forage when 
pastures are short ought to be greatly 
extended. It is very profitable. 


Onion Development up to the close 
of July has been uneven, with some 
disappointing conditions, and the crop, 
as a whole, rather backward. For ex- 
ample, a letter from Allegan county, 
Mich, under date of July 26, speaks of 
backward condition on account of late, 
wet spring; present indications for 
about 70% of a crop; some indications 
of blight. The Ohio crop seems to be 
progressing fairly well, but harvest 
will not be under way until Aug 15 
to 20. A large grower in Portage 
county says continued showers have 
helped; yield in best fields looks good 
for 600 bus p acre or upward. The 
large acreage in Hardin county, O, is 
estimated to run 300 to 400 bus. These 
figures, of ccurse, are away above the 
average for the country at large. A 
correspondent at Kendallville says 
prospects not as good as a few weeks 
ago; many pieces show blight, this 
inevitably cutting the yield; also some 
damage by hail. Harvest will begin 
about the middle of Aug. Another near- 
by subscriber at Wolf Lake reports crop 
appearing favorable, although dry 
weather perhaps doing some damage. 
In N Y and N E onions are back- 


out many open meadows, | 








This prac- | 


| 
| 


ward; better in Mass than in Ct. Dry | 


weather and thrip have hurt the crop 
on L I. Crop late in Wayne county, 
N Y, but weather more favorable since 
early June. A subscriber at William- 
son writes that at the close of July 
onions never looked better, with pros- 
pects for 600 bus to the acre. 


looks good; late, but yield 
Tomatoes suffered 
Looks like an 


Corn 
will be normal. 
from too much rain. 





average yield.—[The Sears & Nichols | 


Co, Chillicothe, O. 


| 
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pam The YORK FORCE FEED DRILL combines 

lightness with strength. Most complete drill made. No 
complex gearing to get out of order. Boxes are close to 
ground. asi ly ‘ully 









Write for catalogne. 
THE HENCH & OROMGOLD CO.. 
Mfrs., York, Ia. ma 
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TROKE 
BALE 


SS, = 
three stroke self 
feed hay press is latest, most powerful 


Each circle of team 
presses three charges. Self feed auto 
matically puts hay down. Wonderfully 
increased capacity. Write now for “Baler 
Book” and special low prices. Best 
press, cost least. Five days free trial. 
GEO. ERTEL CO., Quincy, Ili. Established 1867, 


and most efficient. 








Stickney GasolineEngines 






ARE THE BEST 


Why? Because of the outside igniter, 
modern open cooling system, straight. 
line valve motion and ball-bearing gov- 
ernor. Thousands in success! 
eration because of our years 
of experience in building the best. 
Seven sizes: 144 to 16 HP. 

Send for our Free Catalog and 
our Catechism 1 


















Charles A.Stickney Com| 
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Cider Press 


Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
sawmills, thresh. 
ers. Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co., 601 Cortlandt Bldg.. New York 


won 


Power presses, pumps, ete.—the 
most satisfactory and profit- 
able. Used by largest makers. 











s SELECT NOW 7 
FERTILIZERS 
FOR FALL SEEDING 
TANKAGE : : $12.00 PER TON 
RON CITY =; : 22.00 PER TON 
Freight Paid To New York State Points 


. en REDUCTION COMPANY 








OF PITTSBURG, PA. 








Well cirtrne ttiuits 


Fastest drillers known. Great money earners? 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. TIFFIN, OHIO. 
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HADDON FARMS, Haddonficld, W. 3. 





Be sure to mention 
this journal. Our 
advertisers like to 
know where their 
replies come from. 
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ANDWICH Ski"aret2 PRES 


dust, mud or snow. Low bridge, less than eight inches high. 
Adapted for work at bank barns, We also builda belt Power 







Sandwich Manufacturing Company, 
120 Main Street, g Sandwich, til. 






Economical in he’ 
@ and power. The self- 
tocapacity. It stands on its wheels 
work; no getting down in the 
Easily and quickly set ior work, 
Press. Send for our FREE catalog. 
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Concrete Floors for Corncribs 
C. ©. PERVIER, ILLINOIS 





I built a double corn crib 48x27 
feet, each crib and the driveway be- 
ing 9 feet wide. It was the first crib 
built in this section having concrete 
floors and my neighbors predicted 
that the corn would not keep on such 
a floor. I replied that someone must 
make the experiment and went on 
with the work without any fear as to 
the result. Having no information as 
to the best manner of construction I 
had to work out my own plans and 
they have proved satisfactory after 
two years’ use. 

Each side was carefully measured 
off, 4Sx9 feet, and a form of 2x6’s put 
up along the sides leaving the ends 
open until the gravel had been filled 
in to the required depth, which was 
2 inches below the top of the form. 
The ferm should extend at least a 
foot above the ground. A trench ex- 
tending 1 foot below the ground level 
was then dug around on the inside of 
the form for the foundation walls. I 
then began the concrete work by fill- 








Cross-Section Crib Floor 


ing 16 feet of the trench even with 
the top of the form, In this I placed 
a sill 3 inches thick and 8 inches wide. 
These sills came from an old grain 
warehouse and were used because they 
were sounder, better than any new 
lumber that could be _ obtained. 
Through these sills old bolts and long 
spikes had been driven, 2 feet apart. 
A sill was then laid on the wall and 
the bolts pushed down into the con- 
crete. 


Laying Sills and Floor 


The end sill and the opposite side sill 
were next laid,'‘in similar manner, and 
the floor immediately laid across even 
with the top of the sills, thus making 
a 5-inch floor. Another length of sills 
was then laid as before and the floor 
laid across, and so on until com- 
pleted. 

The side walls should be widened 
out at the top, toward the center, so 
that the floor will unite with them in 
one solid mass. The concrete should 
dry slowly, and if the weather is hot 


and clear cover it with boards or 
canvass, and as soon as hardened on 
the surface wet down for several 
days. 


In the construction of the crib the 
studding are securely spiked into the 
fills. I would advise the use of sills 
4 inches thick and 6 inches wide. 
After the crib is completed one-half- 
inch iron rods should be run across 
each crib 8 feet apart and high 
enough to walk under to prevent 
spreading when filled with corn. 
These rods pass through a 2x4 which 
rests upon the floor in the center of 
the crib to prevent the weight of corn 
Sagging the rods. 


Crib Without Sills 


Since building my crib another has 
been constructed on a_ neighboring 
farm by a contractor in which no sills 
are used, the studding being bedded 
in concrete. Foundation walls were 
built 10 inches wide and allowed to 
harden. The space between the walls 
on which the floors were to rest was 
filled with well compacted earth. The 
studding were then set on top of the 
walls, 4 inches from the outer edge, 
and held in place by braces until the 
crib was completed. Then the bot- 
toms of the studding were wired to- 
gether, crosswise, and a concrete floor, 
4 inches thick, was laid across and 
over the tops of the walls, thus bed 
ding the ends of the studding 4 inches 
deep and also making 4 inches of con- 
crete outside the studding to resist 
lateral pressure. 


FARM AND ORCHARD 
CLEAN FAIRS ARE SUCCESSES 


Some of the Principles Involved in Making a Wholesome Agri. 
cultural Fair—Occasional Conspicuous Offenders in the 
East~The General Trend is for Better Fairs—Some Deduc- 
tions Drawn by Associate Editor M. G. Kains 


Fruit Growers Co-operate 


The growers’ and _ shippers’ ex- 
change recently organized at Roches- 
ter and described in a recent issue of 
this magazine, has elected the follow- 
ing officers: President, S. W. Wad- 
shams; first vice-president, Frank 
Bradley; second vice-president, T. B. 
Wilson; third vice-president, W. R. 
Teats; secretary, Irving Rowley; treas- 
urer, A. E. Babcock. According to 
plans formulated by the board of di- 
rectors, an effort will be made to form 
a local association at each loading 
station in western New York, the local 
association to work in conjunction 
with the growers’ and shippers’ ex- 
change, which will act as a clearing 
house for the growers_and shippers 
associated therewith. 


It will be the policy of the growers 
of this exchange to put the products 
of the members on the market the 


year around, giving careful consider- 
ation to climatic conditions and prob- 
able monthly needs, at all times, sell- 
ing freely at f o b prices or at the 
prevailing market prices at the time 
of delivery, as the buyer or grower 
may prefer. Also to do all in its 
power to extend its district and to 
force sales through its advertising and 
its employees through every possible 
market, realizing that glutted and un- 
even markets mean, in the long run, 
higher prices to the consumer, but 
smaller returns to the grower. With an 
even market both retailer and whole- 
saler are willing to work on a small 
margin; they will not handle prod- 
ucts on an irregular market as to price 


without a much higher leeway for 
profit. 

The first local association formed 
as a result of the exchange was at 


Brockport, when the Brockport grow- 
ers’ association was organized to work 
in conjunction with the growers’ and 
shippers’ exchange. Each local asso- 


ciaiion will establish its own brands, 
trades and grades, prepare cars ready 
for shipment and then notify the 


clearing house exchange at Rochester, 
giving a manifest of each car and the 
clearing house exchange will give 
shipping instructions. 


The improvement in the manage- 
ment of our larger fairs Is matter 
for congratulation. It typifies not 
only the progressiveness of the man- 
agers but also that of the patrons; for 
unless the respectable fairs are well 
patronized they will soon cease to 
exist. It is worthy of note that the 
radically clean fairs have been an- 
nually attracting larger and larger 
crowds, and widening their influence 
for good not only in their respective 
states, but by example in other states 
as well. 

This increase of usefulness has 
proved the falsity of the prediction 
that in order to succeed a fair must 
countenance liquor selling, games of 
chance, pools, indecent side shows, 
fakirs and various other questionable 
concessions. Nothing, I say, so well 
proves the falsity of such a statement 


as the success of the clean fairs. The 
only surprising thing is that any peo- 
ple, and especially fair officers, still 


believe in untruth. Probably the ma- 
jority of such people consider the 
money balance after a fair has closed 
as the measure of success. This is a 
narrow view. Not that a fair should 
lose money or come out barely even; 
far from it. It should make money, 
but the money made should be the by- 
product, not the object, of success. 
The desire to make a fair pay well 
should be distinctly secondary to the 
desire to have it accomplish the great- 
est measure of good, too, and for 
visitors, exhibitors and others of 
which it is capable. With such an 
aim the stimulus to improve will 
characterize the work of every officer 
and every man under him; and every 
exhibitor and every visitor will feel 
this stimulus in proportion to his 
receptivity. A fair, a_ business, 
anything, everything conceived and 
dedicated to the proposition of doing 





the greatest good to the largest num- 
ber must succeed. 

This is not windy speculation. It is 
fact. From more than 20 years’ fa- 
miliarity with seven of the biggest 
fairs east, west and north, as visitor, 
exhibitor, officer and reporter, I have 
become convinced that the clean fair 
is the only f-ir that deserves to suc- 
ceed; nay, further, it is the only fair 
that is succeeding. The pressure for 
betterment brought to bear upon fair 
managers is annually increasing and 
even the worst of the fairs are yield- 
ing slowly, perhaps, but nevertheless 
yielding. 


Rum and Rowdyism 


The hardest and slowest to move is 
the corporate association which aims 
primarily to make money, especially 
the one that permits the sale of liquor 
on or near the grounds. Conspicuous 
among such fairs with which I am fa- 
miliar, are those at Trenton, N J, and 
Allentown, Pa. These are the most 
disgraceful I have ever attended, and 
they seem not to be improving in spite 
of declarations by the officers to the 
contrary. Hand in hand with liquor 
go questionable side shows, fakirs, 
games of chance, and rowdyism. These 
are all rampant at Trenton and Allen- 
town. The crowds attracted are such 
as self-respecting citizens seek to 


avoid. The police force and the ex- 
pense required to maintain order are 
far in excess of that needed for a 


law-abiding throng. The indecencies, 
drunkenness, fights, arrests, accidents, 
etc, are flagrantly numerous and the 
influence of the fair both while in 
progress and after, is distinctly de- 
grading. 

The contrast between good and bad 
fairs is probably best shown by offi- 
cers’ reports concerning the policing. 
I have, therefore, corresponded with 








WHAT LAWRENCE COUNTY, OHIO CAN DO AT THE STATE FAIR 


This is truly a group of beauties; that is to say, the plates of fruit, and yet no reflection on our friends 


standing in the background. They have all helped to “make good” at the state fair. 
made by Cox Brothers of Lawrence county, O, at the state fair in 1908. 
probably the most complete line of apples ever shown in the state. 
velopment during the next fortnight, there should be many fine horticultural 


which opens August 30, 


It 
If orchards make reasonable progress and de- 


This fine display of fruit was 
consisted of 100 plates, and was 


displays at the Columbus fair 
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Siumerous officers, some of whose let- 
ters I condense below. In. reading 
these the reader must remember that 
the officer should be pardoned if he 
puts his statements in a more. favor- 
able light than seems right; but let 
me say that what is said below of 
Ohio and New York state fairs is, in 
my opinion, too modestly stated. I 
have never attended a cleaner fair 
than the Ohio state fair, and I doubt 
if any one else has; and New York is 
a worthy second, even though a few 
minor objectionable features existed 
last fall, the last of a dying list. It is 
confidently expected that these will be 
fewer still this year because the man- 
agement is honestly and earnestly 
striving to improve the fair in every 
way. 

Even one bad example is too much 
to cite, but in order to show the con- 
trast between good and bad fairs it is 
perhaps necessary to arraign such a 
case. The fair at Trenton, N J, is 
typical of its low class; no worse, per- 
haps, than Allentown and others 
where the object is primarily to make 
money rather than improve agricul- 
ture; and where, such being the aim, 
liquor selling, side shows, fakiry and 
their ilk thrive and produce their dis- 
gusting and vitiating fruit. John F. 
Van Cleef, chairman of the police 
committee and counsel for the asso- 
ciation tells: 


How It’s Done at Trenton 


“Our association, says he, “selects 
its police force from private citizens, 
giving preference to those having had 
experience from past services. Each 
officer is sworn in and subscribes his 
oath of office. Our association takes 
out a yearly liquor license for which 
we pay the township $450 and use it 
only during the week of the fair. Our 
experience has been that it is much 
better to license the sale of spirituous, 
vinous and malt liquors, than to take 
chances on indiscriminate and illegal 
sales. It concentrates the responsi- 
bility and aids greatly in maintaining 
police regulations. However, consid- 
erable care must be taken to prevent 
fllegal sales by smugglers, but they 
a@re general'y apprehended and pun- 
ished. 

“To prevent gambling has always 
been a difficult problem. Of course, 
gambling is prohibited by the laws and 
eonstitution of New Jersey. There are 
#0 many indirect gambling devices in 
wogue that it keeps a dozen plain 
elothes men busy on this police duty 
alone. Last year there were sworn 
in 115 special policemen. We have a 
zegular police headquarters on the 
ground and a concrete sanitary jail. 


The Ohie Contrast 


“The only objects in view by the 
state board of agriculture of Ohio 
aince its organization in 1846 have 
been for the elevation of the farm- 
er,” writes ex-Sec T. L. Calvert. 
“The members of the board have al- 
ways maintained that the fair should 
te educational, and in order that it 
may be conducted for the best in- 
ferests of the people it was necessary 
to eliminate from the grounds all 
@ames of chance, gambling, pool sell- 
tg, side shows and _ intoxicating 
Gquors. These all go to make up the 
tiffraff and they brought to the fair 
@class of people not desirable. So by 
refusing to accept this class of attrac- 
tions we have a much more orderly 
People to deal with. An arrest on the 
stounds is an unusual occurrence. 
Since my connection with the fair I 
«cannot recall having seen a drunken 
man on the grounds. 

“The attendance has increased year 
efter year, the high mark being 
reached last year when the attendance 
was 126,000 paid admissions. Ladies 
@re admitted free on Mondays and it 
mas estimated that 50,000 came last 
war. Friday is children’s day, when 
Gtildren are admitted free, and all 
ceme. 

“The present members of the board 
take pride in the work accomplished 
fs the betterment of agriculture and 
efi that pertains thereto in its broad- 
et and comprehensive sense. They 
@e thoroughly imbued with the de- 


BETTER FAIRS 


sire to do better and more intelligent 
work in the future. They have an 
exalted ambition to be of service to 
agriculture particularly, and to the 
whole people generally. 

“In our policing of the grounds it 
has been customary for the city of 
Columbus to furnish 12 uniformed 
men. The six detectives furnished by 
the city are, of course, plain clothes 
men and unknown to us. In addition 
to this we generally use about 70 or 
75> men as night watchmen, guards 
in the halls and guarding the outside 
fence. One or two are usually sta- 
tioned in our stock building to keep 
the crowd from entering the ring 
while judging is being done. I have 
felt that the expense of our police has 
been more than really required, as we 
have very little trouble.” 

Relative to the policing of the fair, 
John F. O’Conner, chief of police of 
Columbus, writes that no intoxicating 
liquors are permitted to be sold on the 
grounds and that during his time as 
police officer questionable side shows 
have not been permitted even in the 
city. “During the fair the attendance 
ranged between 45,000 and 60,0000 
and the detail of one sergeant, 12 pa- 
trolmen and six detectives took care 
of these large crowds without a mis- 
hap.” 


Empire State Fair Also Good 


The New York state fair consists of 
a chief, assistant chief, and 50 patrol- 
men, also a squad of ten night men, 
“Our police court,” writes Commis- 
sioner De Forest Settle, is presided 
over by a justice of the peace of the 
town in which the grounds are lo- 
cated. The patrolmen are selected 
from various parts of the state with- 
out regard to former police experi- 
ence. They are sworn in as special 
policemen, put in uniform by the com- 
mission, and assigned to specific beats 
and posts. They are paid $3 a day, 
railroad fare to and from the grounds, 
and provided with sleeping accom- 
modations on the grounds, if they de- 
sire to have them. In addition to this 
force are two secret service men in 
plain clothes, known only to the com- 
missioner in charge. Their duties are 
to report on the acts of employees, 
privilege men and others. 

“Another potent factor in policing 
the fair is the sheriff of the county. 
The state law places certain mandates 
and duties upon him and when these 
laws are construed alike by both 
sheriff and fair managers, he is found 
a very effective aid in preserving or- 
der. The arrests made last year were 
for jumping the fence, selling goods 
without permission and three or four 
of intoxication. The intoxicated men 
brought the liquor with them.” 

Judge Smith, whio has been in charge 
of the police department for several 
years, had almost nothing to do at 
last autumn’s fair. No liquor was sold 
on the grounds so far as could be dis- 
covered. Every vender of eatables 
and drinks had been warned that his 
privilege would be abrogated if he 
sold liquor. 

Clean Fairs in Other States 

The department of public safety of 
the Iowa state fair is conducted like 
the police department of a large city. 
There is a police force of about 100 
men. No gambling or liquor selling 
is permitted on the grounds, and for 
several years there has been no 
trouble in either of these directions. 
In addition to the regular police force 
the management employs six or eight 
plain clothes men. “‘For several years,” 
writes Sec J. C. Simpson, “there 
have been no complaints of people 
being robbed on the fair grounds. The 
Police department of the city supplies 
only five or six men. Attendance 
averages between 40,000 and 50,000 
people a day. Probably 80% of these 
crowds come from outside of Des 
Moines, mostly from the little towns, 
villages and the country. 

“We employ local citizens sworn in 
by the selectmen to act as police in 
connection with our fair,” writes 
Charles M. Jarvis, president of the 
Connecticut state fair. “The rules and 
regulations are that under no circum- 
stance shall gambling be allowed on 


WORTH WHILE 


the grounds, nor any intoxicating 
liquors be sold on or near the grounds. 


In addition to this force, we have 
what is known as the state police, 
who are similarly instructed. They 


are soméwhat of the nature of secret 
service men, their authority out- 
weighs the authority of the local po- 
lice. They are supposed to be sharper, 
and more keen. We generally have a 
maximum of 20,000 people at our fair 
on large days. To control this crowd we 
secure bluecoats from New Britain 
as our local police are more or less 
powerless with crowds of this size, 
whereas a man in uniform is more 
readily obeyed. Probably 75% of our 
attendance comes from the cities. 

Sec J. K. Dickeson of the Il- 
linois state fair writes: “Gambling is 
not permited on the grounds of the 
state fair at Springfield, since it is 
contrary to the rules of the board of 
agriculture and the statutes of the 
state. One member of the board 
Passes judgment on all conces- 
sions. It is his desire, as well as the 
wish of the board, to allow no side 
shows except such as are clean and 
respectable, educational and pleasing, 
in every particular. Fakirs are not al- 
lowed at all. All demoralizing influ- 
ences, vulgar scenes or shows, and 
everything that might have a wrong 
influence upon boys and girls is 
barred.”’ 

“We have had as many as 97,000 
people at our grounds in one day,” 
writes C. N. Cosgrove of the Minne- 
sota state fair. “Our attendance in 
the six days of 1908 was 326,743. We 
have had a few of the city police on 
the grounds. Their presence in uni- 
form is beneficial. Our main depen- 
dence, however, is upon men whom 
we hire to do police duties. Of these 
we use about 100,”’ 





Farm Experience with Acetylene 


L. O NYE, FRANKLIN COUNTY, VT 





For four years I have used acety- 
lene gas for cooking and lighting. 
The apparatus was put in because I 
wanted a cheaper and more conven- 
fent light than kerosene. As the 
house in which it was installed was 
already built, we had to replaster over 
some spots where the plaster was 
poor. The apparatus was set up in 
the basement and pipes laid for 21 
lights and the cook stove. There has 
been no difficulty in the management. 
The only precautions necessary are to 
keep the carbide in a dry place and 
to recharge the machine only in day- 
light. Cleaning requires only about 
30 minutes once a month, and is a 
great saving in time alone over clean- 
ing and refilling lamps. Acetylene, I 
think, is fully as safe as kerosene, 
and when properly installed makes 
no difference in the rate of insurance, 
Considering its soft, white and strong, 
but pleasant light, it is cheaper than 
any other illuminant I have used. 
The machine which feeds the car- 
bide into the water is perfectly safe 
and positive in action, since it makes 
the gas only as fast as it is used.— 





Our reason for believing that pure- 
bred stock pays best is it does not re- 
quire any more feed and time to breed 
a lot of registered stock than it does 
to feed a bunch of grades, If you have 
registered stock you can exhibit them 
at the leading shows and exhibitions, 
and in this way the stock is advertised 
in different states, at the same time 
being visible to the buyer. And in re- 
gard to prices, fancy figures for regis- 
tered or fancy stock are received, 
whereas, if you have grades you are 
compelled to keep them until they are 
two or three vears old, when they are 
sold to commission men at so much 
a hundred pounds. We all know, how- 
ever, that private sale is better than 
auction. Graded stock -can be im- 
proved by using registered sires in the 
herd. This is a very good way for a 
man that has a bunch of grade cows 
and heifers to improve their proceeds. 

» Frantz & Sons, Allen County, O. 
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Every package of 


Post Toasties 





Contains a little book— 
**Tid-Bits made with 
Toasties.”’ 

A couple of dozen recipes 
Of fascinating dishes, 

A help in entertaining 
Home folks or company. 
Pkgs. 10c and 15c— 


At grocers. 
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Elkhart Buggies 
have been sold to the consumer 
For Thirty-Six Years 
May We Send You Our Large Catalogue? 


Elkhart Carriage & Harness Mfg. Co. 


Elkhart, Indiana 

















Make It Yourself 


and make money sawing for 
others, with a Portable 


merican Saw Mill 





120 Hope St., Hackettsto 
16a) Terminal Bidgs.. New York 








FoR women who 
keep house as well 


as those who just 
“live,” the 

FOR magazine Goop 
HousEKEEPING 


every month has 


ALL meer: 
something of In- 
WOMEN terest and help- 


fulness. $1 a year. 
With this Journal 
both one year $1.50 
The Phelps Publishing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 


QUIMBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING 


By L. C. ROOT. The mysteries of bee-keeping ex- 
plained. Combining the result of 530 years’ expe 
rience with the latest discoveries and inventions and 
presenting the most approved methods, forming « 
complete work. Illustrated. 271 pages. 5x7 inches. 
GREER cecccccccccocncceccvesccccccccccccccccccessscoced $1.0 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


ANIMAL BREEDING 


By THOMAS SHAW. This book is the most 
complete and comprehensive work ever published on 
the subject of which it treats. It is the first book 
which has tematized the subject of animal breed- 














ing. The leading laws which govern this most 
intricate question the author has boldly defined 
and authoritatively arranged. The chapters which 


he has written on the more involved features of 
the subject, as sex and the relative influence of 
parents, should go far toward setting at rest the 
wildly speculative views cherished with reference 
to these questions, The book is intended to mect 
the needs of all persons interested in the breeding 
and rearing of live stock. Illustrated. 4) pages. 
6x7 inches. Cloth $1.59 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Strect, New York 
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Trademark Registered 

Entered at Postoffice as second-class mail matter 
SUBSCRIPTION . PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a 
year. Fifty cents for six months; if not paid in 
advance, $1.50 per year. (A year's auyscuption 
free for a club of two new subscribers.) Subscrip- 
tions can commence at - time during the year. 
Species “or a ag ian subscriptions $1.50 
per reign, % is 4d per year, postpaid. 
a NEWALS— he date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus, Aug09 shows that pay- 
ment has been received up to August 1, 1909, and 
should be renewed immediately if not already sent 
in Sept 0 to September 1, 1909, and so on. When 
payment is made the date, which answers for a 
receipt, will be ee a-cordingly. 
DISCONTINU: —Following the general de- 
sire of our Sader, it is our custom to continue 
this journal to responsible subscribers, who may 
tind it inconvenient to renew at expiration, for a 
brief time thereafter. If you do not wish the 
a continued after expiration, please 


1otify 

“CHANGE IN _ADDRESS—When_ ordering a 
change in the address, subscribers should be sure 
to give their old as well as their new address. 
CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to s0- 
Terms sent on application. 
RATES—Sixty cents per agate 
the inch) each insertion. Jis- 
counts, maps and sworn statement of circulation, 
ete., on application and _ correspondence invited. 
Yor Vermers Exchange advertising rates see that 

artmen 

“OUR GUA ARANTEE-—With each subscriber to 
the American Agriculturist we positively guarantee 
while his subscription lasts, that no advertise- 
ment is allowed in our columns unless we believe 
that any subscriber can ney do ————- with the 
idvertiser, and we agree make good any loss 
which any such we. By may sustain by trust- 
ing, any such advertiser who may prove to be a 
de iberate swindler, but we do not undertake to 
adjust trifling differences betweemp subscribers and 
responsible advertisers. To take advantage of this 
guarantee, written complaint must be made to the 
ublisher within one week from the date of any 
insatisfactory transaction, with proofs of the swin- 
dle and loss, and within one month from the date 
vhen the advertisement appeared and the su 
scriber must prove that in writing to the advertiser 
he said: “I saw your adv. in the old re- 
liable A. A.” 
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THIS MAGAZINE was established_in 1842. It is 

wned and published by Orange Judd Co, 439 
Lafayette St, New_ York—Herbert Myrick,  pres- 
ident; William -. ne, vice-president; Thomas 
A. Barre er; C. Wm _ Burkett, secretary. 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
Homestead Building 
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Our Live Stock Number 


In this number of American Agri- 
culturist we present a large mass of 
matter relating to live stock and fairs. 
There are two good reasons for de- 
voting so much space to these partic- 
ular subjects. It is exceedingly im- 
portant that the fairs be made as 
profitable to exhibitors and visitors 
as is possible. Undoubtedly, state fair 
managers, with probably no excep- 
tions, are endeavoring to do this, but 
being only human, make mistakes. 
These mistakes are more apparent to 
the man on the outside, who has had 
experience as an exhibitor, judge or 
visitor; consequently, we have secured 
opinions on the weaknesses of state 
“tairs, and present them for full con- 
sideration in this number. 

We are urging the improvement of 
live stock on the American farms 
through the purchase of pure-bred 
animals. This is necessary, because 
during recent years, in fact, at any 
time, the keeping of scrub stock does 
not pay; and with grain worth almost 
fabulous figures, the margin of profit 
is so narrow that only animals which 
mature early, fatten readily, and bring 
top prices can be kept. We urge 
without reservation that those farmers 
who already have farm animals im- 
prove their herds and flocks by secur- 
ing pure-bred herd headers. In a few 
years, in fact, almost immediately, the 
value of an animal of this kind is ap- 
parant?. Those farmers who are just 
starting in the live stock business can 
do no better than to start with a few 
pure-bred animals, using possibly 
some high-grade females of especial 
merit. If this practice is followed for 
a few years, the occasional complaint 
that live stock does not pay will dis- 
appear: the possibility of raising good 
crops from year to year on farms 
where live stock is kept will be fully 
demonstrated, and the farmer, instead 
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of frequently closing a year without 
profit to himself, will very seldom see 
a season that does not add to his bank 
account. 


Profits Follow Thrift 


The new style country merchant 
does not complain because manufac- 
turers advertise their wares through 
this or other agricultural papers; 
such a merchant does not even com- 
plain at the mail order retail houses, 
Instead of that he is quick to adapt 
himself to conditions, and by doing 
this wisely, his store is proving of the 
greatest advantage to his constitu- 
ents and he is making more money 
than ever. His store often has a 
public hall over it, or operates in 
close alliance with the agricultural, 
industrial or social organizations of 
the community. Thus it becomes a 
center of elevation and progress. 

The up-to-date country merchant is 
becoming quite a banker. By grad- 
vally insisting upon cash payments 
for merchandise sold he promotes 
thrift. On the other hand, by grant- 
ing credit where it is deserved, he ex- 
tends an important accommodation. 
But he puts this accommodation on a 
cash basis. He accepts the farmer’s 
note at 6% per annum in payment for 
merchandise at lowest net cash prices. 
This gives the consumer the advan- 
tage of cash prices, but on the other 
hand makes him cautious. 


High Value of Milk 














The food value of milk eught to be 
advertised, so that consumers will be 
willing to pay a price for milk based 
on its actual nutritive value. A table 
in Good Housekeeping for July, 1909, 
shows that milk at 10 cents a quart 
furnishes two to four times as much 
nutriment as 10 cents’ worth of any of 
the other more costly foods, thus: 

Weight Percentage Weight of 


Food for 0c of sours oon ual 208 
00) men or C 
Roast beef at £ 25¢, 

per lb 2-51b 40% 21-2 oz 
Chicken at 25c 

per lb 2-5 lb 25% 183-502 
Eggs at 25c per 

doz 1-2 lb 24% 202 
Halibut at 18c 

per Ib 5-9 lb 25% 21-502 
Haddock at 15c 


per Ib 2 18% 14-502 
Milk at 10c per qt 2 Ibs 12% 53-402 

The milk producers and contractors 
might well pool their issues to the ex- 
tent of putting on the market a su- 
perior brand of milk at 10 cents a 
quart net to the consumer. Take hold 
of the matter in a businesslike way, 
set aside a proper sum for advertising 
this brand, and go in for a fancy 
trade, the special profits thereof to be 
equitably divided between the spe- 
cially fine dairies that produce the 
milk and the branch of the contrac- 
tors’ business that sells it. This would 
benefit producer, consumer and con- 
tractor, while such advertising would 


also benefit the general market for all 
milk. Only by some such get-togeth- 
er method will it be possible for pro- 


ducers and wholesalers to successfully 


compete with specialists like the 
Walker-Gordon milk laboratories, 
Sheffield farms, Borden’s milk com- 
pany, and similar concerns that are 


developing large and lucrative trade 
in special brands of milk in the larger 
cities. 


There is a field here for producers 
in the middle and New England 
states that they’ should occupy 


before it is lost to the concerns that 
deal only in fancy milk. These milk 
producers might well imitate the ex- 
ample of the California fruit growers’ 
association, which this year is spend- 
ing $50,000 in advertising in eastern 
markets the merits of its oranges. 
Only two years ago that work began 
with an appropriation of $5000, and 
so gratifying has been the increased 
consumption of oranges consequent 
upon this advertising that the appro- 
priation has been increased tenfold 
for this year. Instead of milk pro- 
ducers and wholesalers fighting each 
other tooth and nail, and indirectly, 


but none the less surely educating con- 
sumers to believe that 5 or 6 cents is 
a fair price for milk, these parties 
should get together to raise price, 
quality and service. Times are chang- 
ing, and while there are a great 
number of consumers who look only 
for cheapness, there is an increasing 
market for milk of the finest possible 
quality served in the best style at a 
price that will fairly compensate for 
the special service and quality. 
There is now a shortage of cattle. 
Although an abundance of hay exists 
and a bumper corn crop is 
promised, stock cattle are 
behind the real needs of the 
country. With these facts 
realized, a strong effort should be di- 
rected toward greater activity in the 
eattle business. Eastern and southern 
farmers are fast coming into an ap- 
preciation of these facts and the near 





Cattle 
Activity 


future should find thousands of small 
herds in these sections where now 
only a few thousand exist. 


> 


Shall the shepherd trim his sheep? 
The judge who is deceived when this 
is done is a poor judge 
and is not fit for his place. 
If a breeder or an ex- 
hibitor of sheep desires to 
have his flock look well and trims the 
wool for that purpose, he is within his 
rights. If it is wrong for him to make 
his sheep look well, then it is equally 
wrong for the exhibitor of cattle to 
brush the hair in such a way that the 
back will look wider to the eye than 
it otherwise would. If it is wrong 
for the shepherd to have his flock 
handsome and splendid looking, it is 
wrong also for the horse breeder to 
get gloss of hair by constant combing 
and style, and figure by constant train- 
ing. The shepherd is really to be 
commended and not condemned for 
trimming his exhibits, provided he 
violates no rule of the show in do- 
ing so. 





Trimming 
Sheep 





The news faker with a live imagi- 
nation is at work. His latest attempt 
to create a flurry is the 
wild and weird story 
that from the foul 
smelling oil wells, the 
repulsive petroleum tank, shall come 
pure, wholesome butter with the 
aroma of clover pastures and with the 
tint of the buttercup. Can we, more 
than in the days of old, make a silk 
purse from a sow’s ear? Not that any- 
body knows of. From a mineral oil 
can the most delectable table delicacy 
be manufactured? Not in this day and 
generation. It would be just as easy 
to turn an imp of satan into an angel 
of light. Don’t worry. The sensa- 
tional writer who perpetrated the 
Alaska wheat fraud got his. The pe- 
troleum butter newsmonger will not 
csecape. Don’t worry. You will never 
have to take your butter out of the 
kerosene can. 


Butter frem 
Petroleum 





Every large mercantile establish- 
ment has its “eredit man” to protect 
the house from losses 


Farmers’ through “trusting” irre- 
Credit Man sponsible persons. The 
farmer needs such @ 


credit man, whose place this journal 
undertakes to fill on very reasonable 
terms. Read our guarantee printed on 
this page. 


Grain feeds are high. The tempta- 
t n is to be economical. This is all 
very well with ani- 
mals that are not 





Feed Work 


Herses Liberally at heavy work. 
Cheap substitutes, 
rough feeds, pastures, soiling crops, 


ete, can easily be made to take the 
place of high-priced corn and oats. 
But when it comes to work horses, 
those that are on the road constantly, 
or are pulling farm implements dur- 
ing all kinds of weather, don’t econ- 
omize. Feed judiciously, but liberally. 
Don’t let work horses get thin. It is 
the poorest kind of economy. It takes 
a tong time to build them up again, 
and they cannot do nearly as much 
work. Not only that, but there is 


danger of injuring their vitality per- 
manently, especially if among the 
work animals there are a lot of brood 
mares. Feed liberally during hot 
weather. Feed liberally during the 
cool weather. Feed liberally at all 
times. After the heavy work is 
over for the season, the grain 
fed can be reduced, but do not overdo 
even at this season. Feed enough 
grain so that the horses wi!l come out 
next spring full of life and vitality, 
with plenty of flesh on their bones. 





Uniform Packing of Apples 


Maine is the first New England 
state to adopt a law governing the 
grading, packing and branding of 
apples. The reputation of Maine fruit 
has suffered somewhat in recent years 
by reason of unsatisfactory apples go- 
ing into the middle of the barrel. The 
new regulation which became a law 
last week calls for four grades to be 
known as Fancy, No 1, No 2, and an 
“unclassified” division. Fancy apples 
must be above the average size and 
color for the variety, sound, and free 
from worm holes, bruises, scab or any 
other defect that materially injures 
the appearance or useful quality of 
the apples. At least 90% of the pack- 
age must reach this standard. 

No 1 apples consist of well matured 
specimens of normal shape and color 
for the variety, and not less than 2% 
inches in diameter, also free from de- 
fects such as worm holes, bruises, 
scab, etc. At least 90% of the pack- 
age must reach this standard. No 2 
fruit consists of well matured apples 
of one variety, not less than 2 inches 
in diameter, of medium color and nor- 
mal shape. In this class apples that 
are 2% inches in diameter may have 
one defect, such as @ worm hole. At 
least 90% of the package must reach 
this standard. 

The fourth and last class provides 
for the saie of any fruit of whatso- 
ever color, size or grade. However, 
the package must be plainly marked 
with the word “unclassified,” instead 
of any of the foregoing classes. The 
standard box adopted must hold 2250 
inches and the barrel shall be of no 
less dimensions than 17% inches for 
head diameter, 2814 inches for length 
of stave, and a circumference of not 
less than 64 inches outside measure- 
ment. The fine for violation of this 
new law is $100 on first offense and 
$200 on subsequent offenses. The en- 
forcement of the measure is in the 
hands of the director of the state ex- 
periment station. 





Aids Asparagus Growers—At last a 
parasite has been discovered which it 
is hoped will make an effective attack 
upon the destructive beetle prone to 
feed upon asparagus foliage. This 
parasite is a minute fly which feeds 
upon the eggs of the beetle, accord- 
ing to Director William P. Brooks of 
Amherst station. This parasite ap- 
pears to lay one of its eggs in each of 
the eggs of the beetle, and the larveze 
live upon the content of the egg of 
the beetle. The work of this parasite 
appears to be very effective this sea- 
son. 





Good Profits from Onions—More 
than 3000 acres of Tex onions were 
marketed this spring and the average 
price was 62c p cra, while the average 
cost was 50c. Some growers made 
very little, while others had good 
profits. At 65c growers cleared $200 p 
acre. Those who were unfortunate 
will probably go out of the business. 
[E. C. D., Mission, Tex. 





I think all straw should be put 
through the stables or spread over the 
barnyard so it may be used up to best 
advantage. I never have any straw 
left in piles over winter. Nearty all 
is put through the barn, and I have 
only a smali stack in the yard after 
December 1. I do not burn any straw 
at all. Most of my neighbors prac- 
tice the same method, using up what 
is good in the barn and spreading the 
rest in the yard.—[Harold ‘Nesbit, 
Northumberland County, Pa. 
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The Tariff Bill 
Going Through 


Conference Committee Reports 
Bill as the President Wishes— 
House Passes it by Narrow 
Margin 





The efforts of Pres Taft resulted in 
changes in the tariff bill by the con- 
ference committee, so that in many 
important particulars tariff revision 
downward is secured. The president 
scored a distinct victory over Sena- 
tor Aldrich, and the bill as reported 
by the conference committee is a 
great deal better for the people than 
Aldrich wanted to have it. The taritf 
burden is relieved on quite a number 
of commodities that everybody is in- 
terested in. The bill is far from per- 
fect, but it may be a comfort to know 
that it would have been much worse 
if it had not been for the determined 
stand taken against Aldrich and his 
gang by the president. 

The tariff measure, as reported by 
the conference committee, has been 
passed by the house. It went through 
by the narrow margin of 195 to 1S3. 
Eighteen republicans voted against it 
and two democrats from Louisiana 
voted with the rest of the republicans 
for the bill. The republicans who voted 
against it were Cary, Lenroot and Nel- 
son of Wisconsin, Haugen, Hubbard 
and Wood of Iowa, Keifer of Ohio, 
Lindbergh, Steenerson, Stevens, Vol- 
stead, Meller and Nye of Minnesota, 
Maidison and Murdock of Kansas; 
Mann of Illinois, Poindexter of Wis- 
consin and Southwick of New York. 
The Louisiana democrats who voted 
with the republicans were Estopinal of 
the first district and Broussard of the 
third district. A motion to recOmmit 
failed by only five votes. It is fully 
expected that after more or less ora- 
tory, the senate will pass the bill. 

As the tariff bill now stands, it is 
claimed that more revenue will be 
provided than under the present tariff 
law, but that more duties will be de- 
rived from luxuries and less from 
neessaries, This latter assertion is 
debatable. In agricultural products, 
broom corn was taken from the free 
list and made dutiable at $3 a ton. 
Hops are increased from 12 to 16 cents 


a pound, There are increases on lem- 
ons, figs, almonds, pineapples and 
chicory root. The reductions in the 


agricultural schedule include baton 
and hams from 5 to 4 cents a pound, 
lard from 2 to 1% cents, fresh meats 
from 2 to 1% cents, starch from 1% to 
1 cent. Tallow, wool grease, dextrian, 
peas, sugar beets, cabbages and salt 
are all lowered. Sugar and tobacco 
duties remain substantially as they 
are. The free importation of tobacco 
and other products from the Philip- 
pines is allowed, and an important 
change is made in the internal reve- 
nue law by taking the tax off the sale 
of tobacco in the hand. 

Rough lumber is reduced from $2 to 
$1.25 a thousand feet, with a corre- 
sponding reduction in the differential 
on dressed lumber. There was a re- 
duction on timber from 1 cent per 
cubic foot to % cent and on sawed 
boards of white wood and similar 
woods from $1 per thousand to 50 
cents. Railroad ties and telephone 
poles are reduced from 20 to 10 cents 
ad valorem, clapboards from $1.50 to 
$1.25 per thousand, laths from 
cents to 20 cents per thousand. Fence 
posts and kindling wood were removed 
from the dutiable list to the free list. 
Hides of cattle come in free and there 
is a reduction on leather and leather 
ae The schedule will result in a 

*duction of 15% on boots and shoes, 
Dy 6 On harness and saddlery, 15% on 
sole leather and 12%% on leather for 
uppers if made of the hides that are 
Put on the free list. Gloves remain 
practically as at present. 

Cotton hosiery is increased from 50 
to 70 cents a dozen pairs on hose 
Worth not more than $1 a dozen and 
from 70 to 90 cents when worth not 
more than $2 with gradation between. 
Other grades of stockings remain un- 
changed. The wool schedule was not 
changed in any important particular, 
but the cotton schedule was entirely 


or 
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reconstructed. It is estimated that 
the rates are about 3% higher on an 
average than the present rates. Lower 
rates for wood pulp and pulp paper 
are provided, ordinary news print 
paper being reduced from $6 to $3.75 
a ton, the higher grade of print paper 
from $8 to $3.75. Mechanically ground 
wood pulp comes in free instead of 
paying 1-12 of a cent a pound, but 
provision is made for a countervailing 
duty if it becomes necessary for a 
protection against Canada. 

Bituminous coal is reduced from 67 
cents to 45 cents a ton. There are 
reductions on metals more marked 
than in any other schedule. On iron 
ore the rate is cut from 40 to 15 cents 
a ton and there are general reduc- 
tions on pig iron and scrap iron in 
similar proportions. On steel rails, 
reduction is about 50%. There is an 
increase on structural steel ready for 
use, Binding twine stays on the free 
list. There are reductions in many 
chemicals u:ed for fertilizers. Cot- 
tonseed oil and croton oil are re- 
moved from the dutiable to the free 
list. Flaxseed, linseed and poppy seed 
oil are reduced from 20 to 15 cents a 
gallon. The duty on lead products, 
including white lead, are reduced one- 
half. ‘There is a general reduction 
in carpets and mats, also in linoleum 
and oil cloth. 

It is not easy for anyone to tell ex- 
actly what has been done to some of 
the schedules, changes being made 
from specific to ad valorem rates of 
duty. This is a familiar trick of 
tariff makers to confuse the public. 
In some cases, of course, it may be 
quite the proper thing to make such 
changes. 

An important feature of the bill is 
the provision for maximum and mini- 
mum duties. This will place the 
United States where it can secure the 
same treatment for its commerce as 
other nations. A customs court is 
provided for, and the treasury de- 
partment will be placed on a sounder 
business basis. The corporation tax 
of 1% on net earnings is not popular 
at Washington, but it is in the bill be- 
cause the president wants it. 


Another Aeroplane Record 





The world’s aeroplane record for 
two men has' been broken in 
the official government test of 
the Wright brothers’ machine by 
Lieut Lahm of the army signal 
corps. It was at Ft Meyer, Va. 


The aeroplane remained in the air one 
hour 12 minutes and 40 seconds, cov- 
ering over 50 miles at a speed aver- 
aging 40 miles an hour. The best 
former record was made last year by 
Wilbur Wright at La Mans, France, 
remaining in the air one hour, nine 
minutes and 31 seconds. Pres Taft 
Was present at the record-breaking 
test and led in the cheering which fol- 
lowed. 

The Wright brothers have met the 
last of the government’s requirements 
for their aeroplane, the test being a 
straight way flight of ten miles across 
country with one passenger besides the 
operator. The flight was made in 14 
minutes and 42 seconds at the rate of 
more than 42 miles an hour. The gov- 
ernment now purchases the aeroplane 
for $30,000, $5000 of it being bonus for 
exceeding the requirements in the 
trials. 


Senta tn Susloes Trouble 


Poor old Spain is in sorry straits 
following the defeat of its army in 
Morocco. The defeat amounts to only 
a temporary check, but it has been 
attended by very serious losses. Mean- 
time there are _ revolutionary out- 
breaks at home in protest against the 
military operations in Morocco. A 
general strike was declared at Barce- 
lona, and the city had to be placed 
under martial law. Then the strikers 
became revolutionists, arming them- 
selves and using bombs freely, until 
more than 100 persons were killed and 
several hundreds wounded. This 
trouble has centered around Barce- 
lona. 

In Morocco there is danger of a holy 
war, which, if once fairly under way, 
would not easily be put down. Al- 
ready some 3000 Spanish soldiers have 
either been killed or wounded at 





Melilla. The Moorish tribesmen have 
steadily been strengthening their 
forces. At least 75,000 Spanish troops 


are needed to overcome the fanatical 
Moors. Warships have been sent to 
aid the Spanish garrison at Almuce- 
mas, on which the Moors directed an 
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attack after their temporary victory at 
Melilla. 

The Spanish recruiting system is at 
the bottom of much of the dissatisfac- 
tion at home. All Spaniards 20 years 
old must report for military duty, 
the rich either manage to be excused 
or buy exemption for 83800 each. Only 
the poor people, therefore, have to 
serve; the army has dwindled down 
until it is weak and not well 
ganized. 





The annual call for harvest hands 
has been raised in the west, and it is 


but | 


or- | 


said 50,000 are needed to gather the 


grain crops, 


The republicans of Virginia have 
nominated for governor William P. 
Kent of Wythe. The nominee for 
commissioner of agriculture is J. T. 
Robinson. 


The Chicago school board has elect- 
ed a woman for superintendent of 
schools. Mrs Ella Flagg Young, prin- 
cipal of the normal school since 1905, 
and an educator of national reputa- 
tion, is the new head of the public 
schools. She is 64 years old and was 
born at Buffalo, N Y 


An earthquake has destroyed the 
city of Acapulco, Mex. More properly 
we should say “earthquake,” for there 
were 73 distinct shocks. During one 
of them, a tidal wave engulfed the | 
harbor front. The property loss was 
great and the inhabitants are threat- 
ened with famine. 


The great fire at Osaka, Japan, de- 
stroyed 20,000 buildings, 
city’s Buddhist temple, the largest in 


ce ee 
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including the | 


the world, the stock exchange, banks, | 


government buildings and factories, 
The losses run into millions of dollars 
and thousands of persons are home- 
less. An area over four miles square 
was burned over. Osaka has been one 
of the chief commercial cities in 
Japan. 





United States Senator Stone of Mis- 
souri has had the experience of being 
arrested and brought into police court 
at Baltimore, Md. He struck a negro 
waiter on a Pennsylvania train be- 
tween Philadelphia and Washington, 
When the train reached Baltimore he 
Was put under arrest. The trouble 
was because the waiter was slow in 
serving the senator’s lunch. The po- 
lice court dismissed the case. 








THE NEW WOMAN 
Made Over by Quitting Coffee 


Coffee probably wrecks a_ greater 

percentage vf southerners than of 
northern people, for southerners use 
| it more freely. 
The work it does its distressing 
| enough in some instances; as an illus- 
tration, @ woman of Richmond, Va., 
writes: 

“I was a coffee drinker for years 
and for about six years my health was 
completely shattered. I suffered fear- 
fully with headaches and nervousness, 
also palpitation of the heart and loss 
of appetite. 

“My sight gradually began to fail 
and finally I lost the sight of one eye 
altogether. The eye was operated 
upon and the sight partially restored; 
then I became totally blind in the 
other eye. 

“My doctor used to urge me to give 
up coffee, but I was willful and con- 
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of severe illness the doctor insisted that 
I must give up the coffee, so I began 
using Postum, and in a month I felt 
like a new creature. 

“I steadily gained in health 
strength. About a month ago I began 
using Grape-Nuts food, and the effect 
has been wonderful. I really feel like 
a new woman and have gained about 
25 pounds. 

“I am quite an elderly lady, and be- 
fore using Postum and Grape-Nuts I 
could not walk a square without ex- 
ceeding fatigue: now I walk ten or 

2 without feeling it. Formerly in 
reading I could remember but little, 
but now my memory holds fast what 
I read. 

“Several friends who have seen the 
remarkable effects of Postum and 
Grape-Nuts on me have urged that I 
give the facts to the public for the 
sake of suffering humanity, 
though I dislike publicity you 
publish this letter if you like.” 

Read “The Road to Welliville,” 
pkes. “There's a Reason.” 

Ever read the above Ictter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine. true, and full of human 
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We call it ‘Lighting the Farm."’ 
It puts in a handy form all there is 
to say about lanterns. 

If your lantern gives more trouble 
than light, you'll find the reason for 
it in this book. It tells you some 
things about lanterns that you never 
knew and others that you may have 
known, but never realized. For in- 
stance, the reason why 














will explain to you why some other lan- 
terns sputter and flicker at every oppor- 
tunity. The book tells you all about 
Prisco lanterns and Prisco points of im- 
provement, About the clever patented 
wind-break. How the patented flame- 
spreader makes a Prisco give twenty- 
five per cent more light with a saying of 
oil, It tells a dozen and a quarter other 
reasons why Priscos are enough better 
than any other lantern to make it worth 
your whiie to learn all about them, 
It is full of the kind of informa 
tion that makes you say “That’s 
so” at every page. It costs 
almost nothing to get it, 
Just fill in the coupon 
and mail it to us to-day, 
We'll do the rest and 
we'll do it quick. 


The PRITCHARD. 
STRONG CO, 


Rochester, 
N. Ve 





























tinued to drink it until finally ina case | 
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60 Days 
Trial FREE 
es ae 


Prove it on your 
own premises that 
it saves time, 
sey Saves labor and 
makes money, 
The “Caldwell Spec ial” is as clean cut as a 
race horse. Built right—works right. Sim- 
ply built— Saere | gives full H,. P. Costs little 
o run—big prof protec er to pump water, 
run cream scparator, shred or grind cora 
and a dozen other things. 
Write any or all the 8 Banks of Waterloo as 
to our responsibility. Sixty day Trial Free, 
We prove it to you on your own premises at 
our expense that you c annot a ord to do 
without a “Caldwell Special.” 
CALDWELL-HOLLOWELL MFG. CO. 
5C2 Commerce St.. WATERLOO, IOWA. 


SILOS 4 


The inventors of the Moderr 
Continuous Opening Silo, ia this, 
their semi-centennial year, offer 
to the public the best and’ most 
economical silo on the market. 
Experience, antedating that of 
any other firm manufacturing 
these goods, has enabled us to 
produce the highest quality ata 
most reasonable price. 
Send for our Silo Catalogue and 
tell us the size of the silo you want, 
We also make Silo Filling Machin- 
ery and Manure Spreaders. 

HARDER MFC. COMPANY, 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N. Y. 


































Watson FE. Coleman, 
Washington, D.C. Books free. 
Highest references. Best results. 





SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
on Editorial Page 
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New York Institutes 


Commissioner Pearson has divided 
the state into four parts for the con- 
duct of farmers’ institute work next 
winter. One institute conductor prac- 
tically in full charge of each of these 
districts has been selected as follows: 
District 1: James Van Wagenen, Jr, of 
Lawyersville, in charge in counties of 
Albany, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, 
Hamilton, Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis, 
Madison, Montgomery, Oneida, Onon- 
daga, Schoharie and St Lawrence. Dis- 
trict 2: Edward Van Alstyne of Kin- 
derhook, in charge in counties” of 
Clinton, Columbia, Dutchess, Essex, 
Nassau, Orange, Putnam, Rensselaer, 
Rockland, Saratoga, Schenectady, Suf- 
folk, Uister, Warren, Washington and 
Westchester. District 3: D. P. Witter 
of Berkshire, in charge in counties of 
Allegany, Broome, Cattaraugus, Chau- 
tauque, Chemung, Chenango, Cort- 
land, Delaware, Otsego, Schuyler, 
Steuben, Sullivan, Tioga, Tompkins 
and Yates. District 4: Fred E. Gott 
of Spencerport, in charge in counties 
of Cayuga, Erie, Geneseo, Livingston, 
Monroe, Niagara, Ontario, Orleans, 
Oswego, Seneca, Wayne and Wyoming. 
The alternates are George A. Smith of 
Geneva, Charles H. Tuck of Ithaca, 
Thomas B. Wilson of *Halls Corners. 
In no case has the time allotted to a 
county been decreased from what it 
was last year, and in several cases, 
owing to increased interest and spe- 
cial conditions there has been a in- 
crease in the number of days allowed. 

The normal institute this year will 
be held at the state college of agricul- 
ture during the first or second week 
before Thanksgiving. The regular in- 
stitute season will begin November 29 
and continue until nearly the middle 
of March. Assistant conductors have 
been selected for some of the districts, 
so that two series of meetings may be 
carried on in certain counties at the 
same time. Owing to the success of 
the institute schools last year-it is ex- 
pected to have a larger number of 
them next winter, their locations be- 
ing determined in connection with the 
county conferences. To these confer- 
ences all masters of granges and head 
ollicers of other agricultural organiza- 
tions will be invited, the department 
being represented by the conductor 
who will have charge of meetings in 
the county. 


July Dairy Contests 


In the butter contest conducted by 
the college of agriculture of Cornell 
university at Ithaca during July, 23 of 
the 25 contestants made scores of 90% 
or over, and in the cheese contest all 
of the ten entries scored above 92%. 
The most noticeable defect in butter 
was a “summer flavor,” due to the 
way the milk was handled before 
reaching the creamery. The hot, dry 
weather which dried up pastures was 
responsible for some defects, since it 
forced the cows to browse on trees, 
bushes, etc. 

Thirteen contestants scored 95% or 
more. Howard Bundy of Meridale 
scored 97.5; Ayer and McKinney of 
Meridale and W. J. Emerson of Pop- 
lar Ridge each scored 97; C. A. Dixon 
of Mt Vision 96.75; Samuel Coons of 
Delhi and Dana S. White of Tuylor 
Valley had 96.5 each, and H. J. Dris- 
coll of Burke had 96.25. Three other 
contestants scored 95.5 and three oth- 
ers 95%. In the cheese contest Ed 
Miller of Constableville scored 98; 
Maurice H. Mann of Mt Morris 96; 
G. E. Curtis of North Java and Har- 
vey C. Harmann of Franklinville 95.5 
each. 





Cherry Crop at Geneva—Pickers are 
busy in orchards about this section, 
and it is estimated that from 40 to 50 
tons of sour cherries are daily being 
shipped from here. The crop this year 
is excellent. 

Blister Rust—This new fungous dis- 
east affects the white pine tree and 
has been found in New York and a 
few other New England states during 
the past few weeks. It is believed that 
the disease was imported from Ger- 
many on some growing pine seedlings. 
Inasmuch as it has caused enormous 
losses to pine trees abroad, it un- 
doubtedly would do the same if al- 
lowed to extend itself in this country. 
The commissioner of agri is now in- 
specting all premises in the state where 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 


young pine seedlings have been set 
out in recent months with the inten- 
tion of eradicating the disease before 
a start is made. Co-operation with the 
commissioner will serve to eliminate 
the danger at once. 

Retesting Herds—The state dept of 
agri has started upon a new policy 
with bovine tuberculosis work. It is 
now planned to retest herds which 
have been tested during the past two 
years, the aim being to secure a list of 
herds in the state which are known to 
be free from tuberculosis as the result 
of the department test. Heretofore, 
with the limitations in which the de- 
partment worked, it has not been pos- 
sible to follow up the work of free 
herds from tuberculosis as will be done 
hereafter, 

Canton, St Lawrence Co—Most farm- 
ers are through haying. The crop this 
year has been light, and probably live 
stock will be sold in considerable num- 
bers this fall. Potatoes are doing well. 
New potatoes sell at $1.25 p bu. Grain 
crops are looking well. Many farmers 
will make oats into hay. Pastures are 
short and grains have not been numer- 
ous nor abundant enough to help them 
much. A few farmers are feeding 
summer silage. Success stock farm 
has finished its summer silage and is 
now feeding forage crops of oats and 
peas and buckwheat. Rape has been 
sown on land recently occupied by 
oats and peas. Crops are growing well 
on the agri school farm. The dairy 
building which is to cost $30,000 is be- 
ing roofed. It is an attractive struc- 
ture of red brick. Advertisements have 
been issued for bids for the barn to be 


built for the school. Indications are 
that a large class will enter this fall, 
(H. M. K. 


The Pestiferous Moths—Those who 
had to do with the sudden appearance 
of brown-tail moths in nursery stock 
imported into New York from France 
last winter have asked many times 
for an explanation of this sudden in- 
festation. Dr L. O. Howard, chief of 
the bureau of entomology, who has 
just returned from abroad where he 
looked up this question, writes to Com- 
missioner Pearson that the cause of 
the importation of brown-tail moths 
last winter was that at Angers the 
trees and hedges about some of the 
nurseries were infested a year ago last 
winter, and in the following spring, so 
that when the flight of the moths came 
in June, 1908, many of them laid their 
eggs upon the nursery stock near the 
trees and hedges. They were unnoticed 
by the growers and shipped with the 
stock in the autumn to America, 

For Horticultural Inspection—Com- 
missioner Pearson has appointed B. 
D. Van Buren nursery inspector of the 
dept of agri at Lockport, to the new 
position of asst chief of the bureau of 
horticultural inspection, This appoint- 


ment is the result of a promotion 
civil service examination held last 
week. Mr Van Buren during the past 


of the 


few years has been in charge 
dept work against peach yellow and 
little peach in Niagara Co. He will 


continue to have general supervision 
of this work, but the direct supervis- 
ion hereafter will be in the hands of 
L. F. Strickland, who has been Mr 
Van Buren’s first assistant. 


Ostelic, Chenango Co—Haying near- 
ly finished; not quite an average crop. 
Large acreage of potatoes is looking 
well. Corn and oats small and back- 
ward. Buckwheat doing good. Milk 
for June brought $1.09 at the cream- 
State road work 


ery. Eggs 26c p doz. 
progressing finely down the val- 
ley.—[E. P. 

Apple Shippers Compare Notes— 


This week sees the 15th annual meete- 
ing of the International apple ship- 
pers’ association at Buffalo. Interest- 
ing papers will be presented having 
much importance to dealers in apples, 
Prof H. J. Eustace of the Michigan 
experiment station, who has made a 
study of diseases of apples in cold 
storage, will give a paper on this im- 
portant subject. There will also be a 
discussion over the size of packages 
in handling apples in view of the in- 
creasing importance in the markets of 
the fruit packed in bushel boxes. Bet- 
ter grading and packing are also hav- 
ing important places in the delibera- 
tion of the convention. 

Warsaw, Wyoming Co—Apple crop 
will be very small on account of 
drouth. Baldwins and Kings about 
50%, all other kinds nearly a failure. 
Cherries and plums and a few peaches. 
Pastures very short. Hay brings $14 


in the lot. Potatoes nearly a 

Corn looking well, also beans. 
Oats short, but filled well. Winter 
wheat about 75%. Old potatoes 65c p 
bu, butter 22c, cheese 1dc. 

Prattsburg, Steuben Co—No rain of 
consequence has fallen since June 5, 
and all spring crops are seriously af- 
fected. Hay 50% below normal. Oats 
and barley only a little better. Winter 
grain good. The condition of potatoes 
has fallen 25%. Drouth, bugs and the 
too liberal use of paris green have 
made sad work in many fields. Pas- 
tures very poor. Most dairymen are 
feeding hay and grain. Corn and 
grapes look best of anything. Lots of 
buckwheat sown, but it is making very 
feeble growth. 


Mayville, Chautauqua Co—We have 
had some nice showers the past week 
which were very much needed. Some 
small farmers have their haying done. 
Hay is about a medium crop. Corn is 
quite small. Oats look fairly good, po- 
tatoes doing nicely. Dairy butter 22c, 
eggs 22 to 24c p doz. 

Copenhagen, Lewis Co—Hay crop is 
below the average. Corn is growing 
and shows a good color and thrift. Re- 
cent sales of cheese brought l4c. Our 
shippers are paying 22c p doz for 
strictly fresh eggs. Old potatoes are 
worth 75c p bu, and butter brings 28c 
for dairy, and 30c for creamery. 

Waterville, Oswego Co—After splen- 
did rains weather has come off good. 
Hops look clean and nice, but light 
rain has done everything for pastures. 
Hay good, oats light, with some blight. 
Milk supply getting short. 


Hop Yard Conditions Bad 


Reports from the hop yards of Ore 
and of N Y tell of considerable dam- 
age by vermin. Conditions in Wash 
and Cal are unchanged and the out- 
look in those states is for a fair yield. 
Reports from England are not very 
favorable. Both weather and insects 
are against a good yield in the English 
hop yards. Too much rain has pro- 
duced mold and the foliage is reported 
to be shining with honey dew. Grow- 
ers have been unable to keep down the 
vermin. From the German market al- 
so come reports of damage by vermin. 
Recent rains, however, have improved 
conditions there. It is generally ad- 
mitted that the continental crop will 
not be as large as last year or as large 
as that of 1907. 

These conditions are reflected in the 
spot market and bids on available 
hops have advanced 1@2c, and the 
contract price for 1909 hops also shows 
improvement, The estimated yield of 
the western states revised within re- 
cent date is as follows: Ore 65,000 
bales, Cal 65,000 to 75,000, Wash 15,000 
to 20,000. 

Hops in this section were not culti- 
vated this year, an exception being 65 
acres. No stocks in growers’ hands, 
12% @15c bid for the growing crop. 
Picking will begin about Aug 25. This 
information applies to Sutter Co.—[C, 
G., Nicholaus, Cal. 

Acreage in hops in Sonoma Co about 
the same as last year. Roots wintered 
well and the new roots in nursery 
hills are growing rapidly. Crop indi- 
cates 20% heavier than last year or 
nearly normal.—l[J. M. L., Fulton, Cal. 

At New York, Pacific coast 1908 
crop prime to choice 15@16c p lb, 
medium to prime 13@15c, prime to 
choice 1907 crop 11@18c, state hops 
prime to choice 1908 crop 18@19c, me- 
dium to prime 15@1Tc. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, Aug 2—Because of lack of 
rain pastures are becoming short 
again, and the shrinkage in the yield 
of milk is more pronounced, The milk 
stations are paying $1.30 p 100 Ibs, 
which is equivalent to 14%c p Ib for 
cheese. The market today was prac- 
tically the same as last week. There 
was no official quotations as high as 
18%c; that was quoted last Monday, 
but the curb settlements were at that 


p ton 
failure. 











figure. The official transactions were: 
Large .colored 570 bxs, large white 
110, small colored 8135, and small 


white 725, all at 13%c, Sales of butter 
were: 194 packages at 27@2Sc. 

At Watertown, Aug 28—Cheese sales 
today 7000 cheeses at 138% @13%c p Ib. 


At Cuha, N Y, the ruling price on 
the board last week was 14%%c for the 
85-lb flats and 45-lb cheddars. Smaller 
shapes brought 14%c. “Very few cheese 
are offered on this market, compared 





with the number that are contracted 
and controlled by this market,” writes 
J. H. Keller, secretary of the exchange, 
but he ventures to say that there are 
15,000 bxs based on this market. These 
are under contract with the diffe-ent 
wholesale dealers located here ar} 
there, taking them each week at ih: 
market prices. “In many instances the 
factories receive %c over the rulinz. L 
think there is no question but thre 
are as many, if not more, cheese con- 
trolled on this market as at eit‘icr 
Utica or Little Falls or at any ot':er 
market in the state. We claiisi that 
Allegany cheese is a little finer in qual- 
ity than those offered in any other 
part of the state, and it is very seldom 
we do not command % to %c p lb 
more than the northern cheese in 
open competition.” 

Canton—During the week ending 
July 31 there were 1700 boxes cheese 
sold at 13%c p lb, and 1300 tubs but- 
ter sold at 26%c p Ib. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, Aug 2, 1909. 

At New York, the cattle market 
ruled lower after last Monday, steers 
declining 10@15c, and bulls and cows 
15@25c; closing steady from prime 
and choice beeves and common grass- 
fed. All grades of bulls and cows 
were dull to a shade lower; calves 
slow; veals 75c @$1 lower; buttermilks 
and grassers 50c; closing slow for com- 
mon grades, and best grades steady. 
Milch cows in light receipt, but slow 
at last week’s prices. Today there were 
46 cars of cattle and 3133 calves on 
sale. Values were higher. The offer- 
ings were sold out. Ordinary to choice 
steers 4.75@6.90 p 100 Ibs, oxen 5.50), 
bulls 3@3.75, cows 1.40@3.85. Veals 
5.50@ 8.60, a few choice lots 9, culls 





and “throwouts” 4@5, grassers and 
buttermilks 2.75 @3.50. 

Sheep have been in very fair de- 
mund and steady throughout the 


week; lambs of just the right weight 
and quality have been in light receipt 
and steadily advancing since last Mon- 
day. Today with 53% cars on sale the 
market was in better position. Com- 
mon to prime sheep $3@5 p 100 Ibs; 
one choice lot 5.25; culls 2@2.75; 
common to prime lambs 5@7.50; 2 
cars choice Ky 7.85; culls 4@4.75. 

Hogs declined steadily after Mon- 
day and closed fully 25c lower. To- 
day with about 5S0 head on sale the 
market was 10@15c higher. Prime, 
medium to heavy N Y state and Pa 
hogs are quoted at $8.25@8.40 p 100 
lbs. 

Horse Market 

There was a better demand last 
week for heavy drafters at the large 
auction markets than for some weeks, 
and prices were firm to $10 a head 
higher; chunks continue to sell fairly 
well. Common horses of all kinds are 
slow and generally lower. Choice 
heavy drafters $300@350, with some 
inferior offerings at 250@275; chunks 
200@275; good, sound second-handers 
100 @ 200. 


At Buffalo, Aug 2—Cattle receipts 
today 165 head. Market steady, prime 
steers $6.25@6.70 p 100 Ibs, 1200 to 
1400-Ib steers 5.75@6.15, choice heifers 
4.75@5.50, choice cows 4.25@4.T5, 
stockers feeders 3@4.35, veal calves 
7.75@8. Sheep receipts 16 cars. top 
lambs 7@7.25, yearlings 5@5.75, 
wethers 5@5.15, ewes 4@4.50. Hog 
receipts 40 cars, market strong. Me- 
jium to heavy hogs 8.40@8.45, Yorkers 
8.25@8.35, live weights and pigs 8.15 
@ 8.25. 

At Pittsburg, Aug 2—Cattle market 
opened slow today, with 125 cars on 
sale. Choice to extra steers $6.80@7 p 
100 Ibs, good to choice 6.50@6.T75, 
choice to extra heifers 5.75@5.85, good 
to choice butcher cows 5@5.10, veal 
calves 8@8.25, medium to good 7.50@ 
7.75. Hog receipts 15 cars, heavy hogs 
8.35@ 8.40, heavy mixed 8.30@8.35, me- 


diums 8.25@8.30, heavy Yorkers 
8.20@8.25, light Yorkers 8.10@8.20, 


Sheep receipts 15 cars, 


pigs 7.90@8. 
Sheep 3@4.85, lambs 


market lower. 
4@6.85. 

NEW YORK—At Buffalo, dairy but- 
ter 24@25c p Ib, eggs 27@28c p doz, 
live fowls 14@15e p Ib, new potatoes 
$2.25@2.30 p bbl, timothy hay $18 p 
ton, rye straw 15@16.50. 

At Syracuse, eggs 25c p doz, cream- 
ery butter 28c p Ib, peaches $2.50@3 
p cra, new potatoes 1 p bu, cabbage J 
@8c p head, green peas 1 p bu. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


“LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 














Cash or Wheat | Com | Oats 
Spot | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1900 | 1908 
‘Soe Ear SEE Gone ne Be 
Chicago - 1.072 | % 2 7 |.45 | 50 
New York | 1.17 | 1.03 | . 88 | 52 | .60 
Boston ..| — —| 8 |.90 | 59 | 61 
Toledo . ./1.08}) .97/ .71 |.78 | .49 | 55 
8t. Louis . | 1.07 93} 6 |.76 | 40 |. 
Min’p’lis /|1.32 | 1.038/| 6 |.76 |.40 | .49 
Liverpool | 1.37 | 1.14| #2 | % -|i-— 








At Chicago, wheat prices have held 
within a comparatively narrow range, 
and market somewhat unsettled. The 
tone was one of weakness much of the 
time, owing chiefly to the heavy offer- 
ing of new winter wheat at primary 
markets and at interior points. Har- 
vest operations are being pushed rap- 
idly. Interest rather centered in Sept, 
which sold under $1.03, later recover- 
ing to figures around 1.04@1.05 with 
Dec 1@1%c discount. 

The enormous receipts of new wheat 
was the chief feature of the situation, 
and great quantities which had 
previously been bought for future de- 
livery were liquidated. Foreign mar- 
kets were generally weak, due to 
sympathy with conditions here and to 
more favorable crop reports in east- 
ern Europe. -For the immediate pres- 
ent all eyes will continge centered on 
the possibility of serious rust develop- 
ment in the spring wheat territory, 
and this leaves the market exceed- 
ingly sensitive. Spring wheat pros- 
pects are regarded excellent. Choice 
winter and spring wheat quoted 
locally at $1.08@1.20 p bu. 

While corn scored some substantial 
declines, the sentiment was not all 
one way, and nearby deliveries re- 
covered partially from some of the 
recent breaks. The cash demand was 
restricted, but so were the offerings, 
with farmers apparently somewhat 
indifferent about selling old corn, and 
cash lots were relatively firmer than 
anything else. New crop. deliveries 
sold off further, with Dec touching 
54% c p bu, subsequently steadier. 

Oats declined to the lowest level of 
the season, largely in sympathy with 
other cereals, Sept working down to 
38c p bu, followed by slight recovery. 

Rye was dull and weak in tone 
through lack of support, but little bus- 
iness passing. No 2 was quoted at 75 
@ 6c p bu, Sept much the same level. 


For some days barley showed a de- 
clining tendency, although business 
was small. The demand for feed 


grades was less marked than formerly. 
Northern barley was quoted at 67@ 
72c p bu, mixing barley 60@65c. 

Timothy quiet, with some inquiry 
for Sept, new crop delivery, around 
$3.65 p 100 lbs, contract grade of = 
clover 10.85, hung: irian_ normal at 1. 
@1.50, millets 1.35@1.5 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated, quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale at New York. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from store, 
warehouse; car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Apples—There is a fair supply, but 
the fruit runs small in size and rather 
poor in quality. The few choice 
hand-picked apples of good size sell 
readily at good prices, ranging from 
$2.50@3.50 p bbl, open-head bbls 2@ 
2.50, choice hand-picked in bskts 1.50 
@ 1.75. 


Egges—Receipts are somewhat light- 





er and market has been cleared of 
prime to fcy lots. Medium and low- 
grade stocks have been reduced. 


State Pa and near- 
by selected white fcy hennery 30@32c 
Pp doz, gathered stock 25@30c, fcy 
brown 28c, brown and mixed gathered 
stock 21 @ 2%, western extra firsts 
2314 @ 25c. 

Fresh Fruit—Southern pears. in 
rather ample supply. Nearby pears 
in light receipt. The Le Conte south- 
ern $2.50@5 p bbl, Kieffer 2@38, near- 


Prices are firmer. 


by Bell 3@4, Ga peaches 1@2.75 p 
carrier, Del and Md 60c@1 p bskt, 
Jersey 50@T5c, plums. 1.50@2 p car- 
rier, N C and Del grapes selling 


rather slowly at 1.50@2.25 p carrier, 
cherries 50@65c p 8-lb bskt, red cur- 
rants 6@S8c -p at. Blackberries in 
good .y04 Jerseys 8S@1l1c p qt, Up 
River 8@12c, Up River red raspber- 
Ties 6@9e > Pt, western N Y 7@1I1c, 
huckleberries 8@10c p at for moun- 
tain berries, Jerseys 5@S8c, extra large 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


gooseberries 12@15c, small 5@6c, 
western muskmelons in light supply. 
Receipts of southern are ample but 
quality poor. Norfoks in 60-qt crates 
1@1.00, Carolina in standard crates 
50c@1.25, Cal and Ariz 3@3.50, wa- 
termelons in ample supply and weak, 
N C’s 125@225 p car. 

Hay and Straw—Offerings of hay 
are liberal, but an active demand 
maintains prices. New hay beginning to 
arrive, but not in sufficient quantities 
to establish prices. Quotations on old 
hay are as follows: Prime timothy 
large bales $1.02% p 100 Ibs, No 1 %e 
@1, mixed fcy clover 80@S85c, pure 
clover GU@7TUc, iong No 1 rye 90c, 


Hides—Market is dull, awaiting the 


president’s action on the tariff bill, 
which provides for free hides. Mar- 
ket at a standstill until the tariff mat- 
ter is settled. Country slaughter steer 
hides, 60 lbs or over, nominally 14@ 
15¢c p lb, cow hides 13@13%c, bull 
hides 114%@12c, No 1 calf skins 2lc, 
horse hides $4. 


Mill Feed—Market rather dull. 
Coarse western bran in 100-lb sacks to 
arrive $3.75 p ton, standard middlings 
24.75, red dog in 140-lb sacks 31.75, 
cottonseed oil meal 33.50, fine yellow 
kiln-dried corn meal 1.65@1.70 p 100 
lbs, gluten 30.25 p ton. 


Onions— Market is firm in tone, with 
receipts light and demand active. 
Southern red $1.50@2 p bbl, yellow 1 
@1.75, L. I 150@2, Jersey 75ic@1 p 
bskt. 

Petatoes—Trade is rather light and 
offerings heavy. The tone of the mar- 
ket is weak, with quotations a trifle 
lower. Sweet potatoes in heavy sup- 
Ply and prices sharply cut. Long 


Island white potatoes $1.50@2.25 p 
bbl, Jerseys 1.85@2.15, southern 1.65 


@1.75 p bag, N C sweet potatoes 2@ 
2.73 p bbl. 

Imports of potatoes at the port of 
N Y for the year ended June 30, 1909, 
according to the statement issued by 
the state dept of agri were 4,984,540 
bus valued at $2,186,403, and yielding 
an import duty of $1,246,131. Total 
imports throughout the U S for the 11 
months ended May 31 were $8,240,720, 
compared with 333,005 bus for the cor- 
responding period in 1908. The state- 
ment says that N Y is the largest 
producer of potatoes of all the states, 
the estimated crop of 1908 being 34,- 
850,000 bus. 


Poultry—Supply rather light, but 
demand has been poor and prices are 
easier. Western spring chickens lic 
p lb, southern 16c, fowls 15%c, tur- 
keys 13c, fresh killed iced fey broiler 
squabs 40@50c p pr, western dry- 
picked milk fed, 3 to 4 lbs to the pr, 
19@20c p Ib, dry-picked fowls, 48 Ibs 


to the doz, lic, selected heavy fcy lGc. 

Vegetab'es—Carrots dull at $1@ 
1.50 p 100 bchs, beets do, cukes $1@ 
1.75 p bbl, Jersey W@Tc p bskt, 
cuke pickles $2@2.25 p bbl, cabbage 
Steady, flat Dutch $3@5 p 190, Balti- 
more 7dc@$1 p bbl. Corn in ample 


selling well. Southern 
T5c @ $1, Jersey 


supply and 
standard crates 


wea 


$1.50 p 100, cauliflower $6@7 p bbl, 
eggplant Toc p bx, Jersey 5O@Tie p 
bskt, nearby lettuce 30@ The p bbl, 
lima beans $1.50@3 p bskt, Jersey 
okra $1.50@2 p bx, southern peppers 
$1.50@2 p bbl, Jersey 50@60c p bx, 
state peas 50@T5c p bskt, Jersey wax 


40@60c, spinach Wce@$1.25 p bbl, 
marrow squash 75c @$1, rutabaga tur- 
nips $1@1.12, white $1@1.25 p 100 
behs, Md and Del tomatoes 25@We p 
carrier, Jersey Acme 75c@$1 p bx. 
Wool—Market continues firm, with 
available stocks light. Ohio and Pa 
XX fleeces 25@26c p lb, X 33@34c, 
half-blood combing 36c, quarter-blood 


34@35c, Mich, Wis and N Y¥ un- 
washed Delaine 31@32c, fine un- 
washed 25@26c, Ky, Ind and Mo % 


blood 24 @ 25c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Market 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMEBRIES 
New York Boston Chicago 
09.. 7 2043 FG 
"OS... 22% 23% 21 
’O7.. 25 25 24 


At New York, market is rather quiet 
and receivers report a surplus of cmy 
butter on hand. Offerings of fair to 
prime creameries range at 25@26c p 
Ib, specials 27c, state dairy 25% 
process specials 24@24t4c. 
of extras and fresh cmy 


@ 26e, 
Searcity 
has turned 


buyers to the lower grades, whfch 
show a slight improvement in the 
value. One noticable feature of the 


trade was the large quantity of butter 
going into storage. All grades are in- 
cluded in this movement. While abso- 
lutely reliable statements as to the 
quantity of butter in storage are dif- 
ficult to obtain, it is generally believed 
that stocks are fully as large as a year 
ago. This is especially true of Chicago, 
but N Y may still need butter for stor- 
age, as receipts at that point have been 
small, compared with a year ago. 

At Boston, tie receipts are ratheg 
heavy and the demand is quiet. Fancy 
northern cmy, tubs 30@3lc p Ib, bxs 
and prints 32 @33c, _ Western ash tubs 
28% @29 %c, dairy 27 @28c. 

The Cheese Markets 

At New York, receipts have con- 
tinued fair, especially of large cheeses. 
Local demand is only moderate but 
shippers are taking a fair portion of 
receipts. Full cream specials 14% @ 
15%c p lb, small fey colored, large 
colored, and small fey white lfc, 1% 
lb skims 11\c. 

At Boston, receipts moderate and 
demand active. Fancy N Y state full 
cream 14% @14%c p Ib, choice Vt 
144% @14%c, common to good 12% 
@138%ec. 


Tobacco Crop Growing Well 


Reports from the various cigar ieaf 
tobacco states concerning the growing 
crop are encouraging. Pennsylvania 
reports that the plants are looking well 
and having grown beyond the period 
when danger of damage from cut- 
worms is great, the farmers feel rea- 
sonably certain of harvesting a good 
crop provided there is no hail damage. 

In N Y the crop is making 
progress. Recent rains greatly bene- 
fited the plants which were having a 
hard struggle against the drouth, Some 
topping has already been done. 

The N E crop is in fine condition, 
Those who will harvest by the priming 
method—plucking the leaves as they 
ripen—have already begun the first 
priming. There is intense interest in 
the Halladay tobacco, about 200 acres 
of which were planted this spring. RKe- 
cently an acre grown under the super- 
vision of the U S govt was inspected by 
a party of 25 prominent growers and 
they express the belief that the new 
type of tobacco will be universally 
grown throughout the Ct valley within 
a short time. Ohio growers confident- 
ly expect a good crop. Topping began 
there two weeks ago. 

Wisconsin complains of 
rainfall, especially in the southern sec- 
tion of the state. The crop, however, 
has made fair progress, the plants hav- 
ing been well rooted before the drouth 
became pronounced. 

The Ga and Fla half-shade crop are 
in the curing barns and some deliver- 
ies have been made to the sweating 
warehouses. While the crop is con- 
siderably smaller than last year, it is 
reported to be of excellent quality. 


The Milk Market 
At New York, the exchange price is 
3c p qt to shipper in the 26-c zone. 
This price was adopted at the monthly 








meeting held on Friday, July 30, and 
went into effect on August 1. The hot 


Weather last week caused a shortage, 
much milk going sour. 


| 


fair | 





insufficient | 


| 
| 


| 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt | 


cans for the week ended August 1 
were: 

Milk Crean 
a cvcccoscccccseneet 8,317 
Susquehanna ..cccccccese 8,869 34 
Wert BROT scccccecccsetaee 13231 
Lackawanna ..... ccvcceedd OD 2,400 


N Y C (long haul) .....59,530 310 
N Y C (Harlem) ........30,000 
Ontario -49,678 3,331 


ee 


Lehigh valley ......cccc+o8,40 1,907 
Homer Ramsdell line ... 1,895 145 
New Haven ..cccccereces t: 400 15 
Other sources .........- 1,505 _190 





Totals ...ccccccccccescctiaodl 13 


> 


At Albany, corn 80@S82c p bu, oats 
57@G60c, rve SS@0c, bran $25.50@ 
26.50, middlings 26@28, timothy hay 





124 16, rye straw 17@18, dairy butter 

24@27c p lb, eggs 830@32c p doz, new 

potatoes 2@2"5 p bbl. 
PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 


><~ 


new potatoes $2.50@2.55 p bbl, cab- 
bage 1.40@1.50, corn S5@86c p bu, 
oats 56 @57c, timothy hay 15.50@16.50, 
rye straw 12. 15 @ 13.25, middlings 28@ 
29, bran 26@2 47, dairy butter 21@22c 
P lb, eggs 25c p doz. 


circular. 
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ONE MILLION IN USE 


E LAVA 





SEPARATORO 


THE DE LAML SEPARATOR © 
| 











Let Us Send You -& 


Botte ns that will seve 
Ste = Yan ee eh ee Bees. 


ELECTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
——and the—— 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


every they are the beet. More than one and 

by! prmlitogs bold. Bpokes United to the 
Can't work loose. A set r wheels will 

make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


SLECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86, Quincy, ils, 











IKE SIATY 
iS LIKE SIATY 


st 60 


G AL SON Gasoline 








‘Steel VWheelis 


WITH GROOVED TIRES 
4in, wide, The Groove protects 
the heads of spokes from wear, 

which makes wheel good and 
strong till tire is worn out. We 
make plain tire wheels in other 
widths. We make wheels te fit 
any thimble skein or straight 
steel axle. Getour free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Low Down 





Handy Wagons. 
HAVANA METAL WHEEL CO., 
Box 60 ee Havana, ll. 





Our Zine Coated Iren Cut 
Nails Are Rust Proof . ss 


Rust OOF 
Just as good as old-fashioned wrought cut nails. Will 
withstand climatic conditions, and the free acid present 
in the sap of all wood. Last a lifetime. Write for prices 
and samples. Malleable Iron Fittings Co., Branford, Conn 





$1,500 PROFIT “cx* CIDER 


"Write om _ free otales ay 


mt. G lead 
CIDER PR Sses 


For custom work in your locality 
they are monc, -.akers. Built in 
sizes 10 to 400 barrels per day. 
Hand or power, Also Steam 
eraperatern Apple - Butter Cookers, 

Vinegar Generators, ete. Wecan show 
you how §1,500 clear profit can be made, 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., 103 Lincoln Ave., Mt. Gtlead, Obie, 

Or Room 113 € 89 Cortlandt St., New York, N. ¥. 


Rockford 












Gasoline 
Engines 


2to30H.P. Simple, eco- 


nomical, easily start 
zs fully guaranteed. Also 


CIDER PR ESSES. SAWMILLS 
STEAM ENGINES, TR ESE RS. 
BONARCH MACHINERY CO., 631 Cortlandt Bidg., New York 


SEED WHEAT 


4% acres. Grown especially for seed purposes in 
the wheat belt of Lancaster Co., Pa. Return of seed 
allowed and money refunded if not eatisfactory. The 
best varieties smooth and bearded. I issue a neat 

It is free, but you must ask for it 
A. MH. HOFFMAN, amford, Pa. 















ZIMMERMAN ANTI-SAG 
STRAP HINGE 

6 in. to 6 ft. At all dealers or 

write for prices to Harry Zimmer- 

man & Co., 51 Wood St, go nen 

Eastern Ke rents, G@. F. 8. Zicamer- 

man & Oo. 31 Arch St, Frederick, ad. 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Cattle | Hogs Sheep 

Per 100 Ibs. . 

1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 | 1909 | 1908 
Chicago $7.65 |$7.65 |$8.10 |$8.95 |$5.25 |$4.75 
New York | 7.20 | 7.25 | 8.50} 7.30 | 5.50 | 5.10 
Buffalo 6.85 | 7.00 | 8.60] 7.15 | 5.50 | 4.90 
KansasCity| 7.15 | 7.25 | 7.80] 6.80 | 5.26 | 4.50 
Pittsburg 6.75 | 7.00 | 8.40] 7.10 | 5.25 | 4.85 














At Chicago, the market gives evi- 
dence of a scarcity of finished corn- 
fed cattle. Total receipts of all 
classes are somewhat larger, but the 
scarcity of strictly prime steers has 
caused sharp advance in the market, 
and the grass-fed stuff has improved 
in sympathy with choice grades. Re- 
ceipts since Jan 1 at the six leading 
markets are now only 58,000 head less 
than for the same period last year. 
The supply of butcher cattle is marked 
by the scarcity of good cows and 
heifers. Grass cows are in large sup- 
ply, but the stock that would bring 
over $5 is scarce. Good to prime 
steers 37 @7.65, good to choice steers 
.60@7, good to choice beef cows 4.25 


05.50, good to choice heifers 4.50@ 
6, buteher bulls 4.25@4,85, selected 
feeders 4.75@5.15, goo to choice 


stockers 4@4.40, good to choice calves 
7.75@8, medium calves 7@7.75, milk- 
ers and springers 40@55 

Hog prices have sagged somewhat 
of late, owing to rather heavy receipts. 
These big runs were somewhat of a 
surprise to the stock yard traders. It 
is reported that the large distributing 
points for hams and bacons, such as 
N Y, Boston, Philadelphia and Liver- 
pool, are overstocked, and there is a 
disposition to sacrifice values in order 
to move present supplies. The lower 
price of mutton and comparatively 
jower price of beef have also had a 
tendency to weaken the hog market. 
Receipts at the six big stock markets 
showed an increase of 50,000 head in 
one week. It is, however, true that 
supplies since Jan 1 have been very 
short; the deficiency is about 1,5 


head. Mixed packing hogs $7. 45@ 7.50 
p 100 Ibs, good medium and butcher 


hogs 7.70@7.75, heavy packing 4.40@ 
4.45, light weights 4.65@4.70, selected 
: entpeeet and packing 7.85@8, roughs 
5@8.1 

Mutton values also show a declining 
tendency. Jersey City reported an 
vversupply of Va lambs. This cut off 
the demand for N Y trade. Buffalo 
supplies also large. Receipts at the 
Chicago yard for July were very nearly 
as large as in 1908, and total receipts 
since Jan 1 at the six leading stock 
yards of the west were 3000 head in 
excess of those for the same period 
in 1908. Good to choice lambs $7.25 
@7.75, good to choice wethers 5.10@ 
5.25, feeding wethers 4@4.50, year- 
tings 5.50@6, breeding ewes do, feed- 
ing lambs 6@6.70. 





Better Country Schools Important 


Cc. A. SHAMEL 


The great majority of farmers’ sons 
get, and in all probability will con- 
tinue to secure, the bulk of their edu- 
cation in the country schools. While 
it is highly desirable, in a great mayy 
cases, for them to go to the univer- 
sity, this higher education is out of 
the question for the great majority. 
Regrettable as this may be, it is, 
nevertheless, true; so that while mil- 
lions are given the state universities 
and other higher institutions of learn- 
ing, the common school is the one 
which demands immediate and care- 
ful attention. Do you realize that in 
the entire educational system common 
schools receive the least attention in 
publie and private discussions? Do 
you realize that this affects primarily 
all the young people of the country, 
and has especially to do with the 
complete education of over 90%? This 
being true, how very important it is 
now that the common schools be im- 
proved, that the best instruction avail- 
able be given, that the most compe- 
tent teachers be secured! Aside from 
good buildings and equipment, ahd 
aside from a thorough knowledge of 
the common branches, much more 
attention could be profitably given 
toward the end of the public school 
work to the practical problems of 
plant growth, soil treatment, farm 
management and home making. 

Very few common schools teach 
anything in the line of plant develop- 
ment and handling of soils. That this 





WORTH CAREFUL READING 


is easily possible has been demon- 
strated in some of the common schools 
in Illinois and Wisconsin, and also a 
number of other states. Children are 
taught to prepare the soil, plant seeds 
and watch developments. A little plot 
of ground is nearly always obtainable. 
The children always take an interest 
in this out-of-door work and are bene- 
fited by it. How few of the mature 
men of today can recall common 
school experiences where anything of 
this kind was given attention. Usually 
instruction consisted of teaching 
reading, writing, arithmetic, gram- 
mar, geography and a little history. 
These studies are absolutely necessary, 
but if along with them some of the 
live, practical problems which every 
human being must meet could be in- 
troduced, how much more thoroughly 
equipped would the pupil be when his 
school days are over. The difficulty to 
date has been in securing teachers. At 
any rate this has been the excuse, but 
what teacher in the country school 
does not know how to grow garden 
crops, how to plant corn, how to plan 
farm buildings, how to teach girls the 
essentials of housekeeping? 

An encouraging sign of the times is 
the attention given it by a number of 
advanced educators, particularly those 
occupying positions of county super- 
intendents. They are in position to 
put into practice these practical sug- 
gestions, and to impress upon. the 
country school teacher the importance 
of this kind of work. It is the duty 
of higher institutions of learning, es- 
pecially those supported by the state, 
to foster this education, preach it in 
season and out of season, and pre- 
pare teachers for this work. Even 
from a selfish standpoint it would pay, 
for the more country school pupils 
interested in educational problems of 
this kind, the greater desire there will 
be to attend higher institutions of 
learning. In striving for increased at- 
tendance, in striving for greater insti- 
tutions, those having in charge the 
affairs of the state universities must 
not forget that they are working for 
the good of the people as a whole, 
and that it is a part of their business 
to see that the boy or girl who never 
gets to the state university secures the 
In the hands of state superintendents 
of public instruction this matter 
largely rests. Will they do their duty? 
It is up to them. 


At Philadelphia, corn 79@S80c p bu, 
oats 52@53c, timothy hay $18.50@19 
p ton, rye straw 16, dairy butter 25@ 
26c p lb, eggs 24c p doz. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a A rn only 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent _to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the following wor, Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” “TO RENT” 
be accepted at the above ote. but 


— ARKET. 


inserted in our REAL ESTATE MA 
NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large_one. 
THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange’’ ad 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word each insertion, 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


’ 








by heavy fertilizas 
and thinned by hand. 


CELERY PLANTS—Raised 


tion in rows 14 inches apart 


They are stocky plants. tolden Self Bleaching 
(French seed), White Phase. Giant Pascal, Win- 
ter Queen and Golden Heart $1.20 per 1000, 70c 
per 500. Cabbage plants, Flat Dutch, Surehead 
and Danish Ball Head $1 per 1000, 5000 $3.50. All 
varieties ready up to September, 
ROCHELLE, Chester, New Jersey. 





CHOICE SEED WHEAT FOR SALE—Five hun- 
dred bushels Gold Coin and_ Silver Leaf grown on 





my farm at Huntington. L_I. *rice “1. 7 per 
bushel f o b. Apply CHARLES D. MITH, 
Fairground, L I. 
MAMMOTH WHITE SEED rye. $1.25 per bu, 
bags l5c. Fultzo Mediterranean seed wheat $1.75 
r > be, bags lic, F. A. WILTSIE, South Beth- 
hem, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $6 bushel; cow- 
poee ot to $2 bushel: cow horn turnip seed 40c 
poun J. E. HOLL AND, Milford, Del. 





Fine i SEED-Seld direct, GLICK’S SEED 


ARMS, Lancaster, 





EGGS AND POULTRY 
—_~ 
® SALE-White and Barred P R White In- 
dian = Lay Leghorns and Rhode Island 
Reds. Hatching six cents each. ELKINS 
PARE POULTRY F: FARM, Elkins Park, Pa, 


will be | 


LIVE STOCK 





WE ARE OFFERING twenty high-grade Hol- 
stein cows between four and seven years old, that 
will freshen between August 15 and October 1, 
that have just completed an average of 11,064 
SS ae of milk each, for the past twelve months. 
Ve guarantee these cows perfect in every par- 
ticular, and will sell them subject to the tuber- 
culin test. Our price is $100 each f o the cars. 
You cannot afford to buy common or poor cows 
at any price, as these animals will pay for them- 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 


kind 


FARM HELP and any of help supplied 
free of charge by the labor information office for 
Italians (59 fayette St. Telephone 119 Frank- 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICE, 


Send for circular and application blanks. 





PRACTICAL YOUNG FARMER wants position 
on farm. HENRY L. BERNDL, Dagus Mines, Pa, 

















selye during the coming winter with milk at 4c 
per quart. — is my chance to buy a_ 11,000- OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
R vind dairy a low price. Address RIVER 

MEADOW ARMS, Portlandville, N Y. 

BREEDING EWES FOR SALE—20 high grade 
Hampshires, 50 ewe lambs, balance 1 to 5 years. Five Cents a Word 

Vill sel any number to suit purchaser, Trice Read Half Peo 
$7.50 or 6c Come and get your pick, ISAAC F by a Million ple Each 
ZOLLER, Pt Plain, NY. Week 
a iy I — Cc ef =~ mies aetna. 

ood Imp Duke Buttercup, John Clay, citty > ‘ 
Clay 4th. wo to nine months. Roans, red and Psy Ry RR tens S> i oo 
white. GROVEDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. fed streamas: "e a aa tae a 





EAST RIVER GRADE HOLSTEINS—One hun- 


dred fifty head of the best grade Holstein cows 
on earth for immediate sale. All fall springers. 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N Y. 





STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Have you secured a 
registered Star ie Bolas bull? If not, we ad- 
yise you to write RACE L. BRONSON, 
Dept G, Cortland, yy 





PragyeD large Re ~ Berkshires get big 








wick, Five good for September farrow, 
green. PENNA BERKSHIRE co, Fannettsburg, 
a. 

JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad for 
sale; 18 cows, 18 heifers and 13 bulls. 5S. E. 
NIVIN, Landenberg, Pa. 
POLAND-CHINAS—Choice _ service and 
spring pigs ready for shipment. N. D. OONYDER. 
Laceprille, Pa. 





ARGE _ BERKSHIRES—Write for_ booklet, 


L 
HARPENDING, Highwood, Dundee, N Y. 





IMPROVED large Bagiieh Yorkshires. A. A. 


BRADLEY, Frewsburg, } 


— 
pads and tow Write for descriptive matter, 
SKIDMORE LAND CO, Box 9G, Marinette, Wis. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 150 acre grape 
Chautauqua Co grape belt. Everything 
date. Income from this tome would soon 
the same. Price $12,000. $5000 down, balance 
long time. FRED W. POLLEY Ashville, N Y. 





farm in 





FOR SALE—About 15 acres, mostly fine onion 
ground, situated six blocks from the square in a 
town of 1000 people, with ped schools, churches, 
etc. Address at once W. McCREA, Milford, 
Kosciusko Co, Indiana. 





DELAWARE is a fruit garden. 
in the world for strawberries, tatoes and early 
apples. Information given to buyers and home- 
seekers by STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
Dover, Del. 


The best 





FoR, SALE—124-acre farm, good buildings, 9 
acres in we one mile from lively town and 





railroad station, % mile from school. For particu- 
lars address JACOB BLOCH, Harrington, 
large house, 


STOCK, DAIRY FARM, 275 acres, 

s. No 1 condition. On state sone, near 
wee toffice, school, etc. Sell # or part. J. EQ 
ASBROUCK, ‘Mocena, N 





MISCELLANEOUS 





A GOOD RATE OF INTEREST, perfect safet 
to principal, a share in extra profits, and 
i get your money when you really 
accomplished for our 
holders for quarter of a century—an un- 
rd. If you have any money to invest. 8 
i pay, oY to write me for particulars. HERBER 
President a : oom Company, 
orate St, New York 


wee BEAUTIFUL ART LINEN centerpieces, 
Wild rose and daisy designs, and two doilies, all 
for only ¥ cents, to introduce a new catalog. 








DELAWARE FRUIT, grain and truck farms, 
delightful climate, best markets, the ideal farming 
country. Send for free catalog. McDANIEL 
McDANIEL, Dover, Del. 


FOR SALE—Well stockod river farm, 18 acres, 
fine meadows, buildings, running water, fur- 
nace, telephone, free delivery. Address BOX 
So Royalton, Vermont. 








FOR SALE—1% ACRES, 30 a wood oe 5 = 


er, 10 room house, 2 barns, silo. 2 miles 
tion. Price . HALL’S FARM AGENCY, 
Owego, 





ALE—60 acre farm, 


R 10 room house, i 
silo, 2 = houses, stock, all kin 


ds of farm 











A 1. REMILLARD & CO, Dept 17, Springfield, chine. Address ‘BOX ‘43, Youngsville, Sullivan 
THE SOUTH JERSEY FARMERS’ EXCHANGE, 163 ACRES h , # lo 
central office Woodstown, N J. Potato harvest now | No 1 shape. 7 RE Doe teens: A 
on, Asparagus, sweet potatoes, etc, in season. BOX &, "inasiics, N ° 
BOOKS—Everything in the beok line at the WANTED—A farm on line of New York 
SUFFOLK COUNT BOOK SHOP, Patchogue, | Central R R, ress 
N Y. Write for catalog. ate Co, N Y. ™ va ne Tae 
CORN TIES—Cheap, quick, reliable, $150 per VERY VALUABLE FRUIT FARN " 
—" _ cord. RELIABLE TIE CO, Chad- qn WILLI Xa? PENI MEAN, » 2.7 cai 
WICKS, B ornia. 











GREY LIME FERTILIZER—For prices and cir- 
—_ address A. M. SNYDER, North Industry, 
Yhio 


$800 BUYS 8 acre farm. Write for informati 
JOHN WEISS, ‘Gonklingville, Ne Yo etOrmation. 





APPL 5. PPRRELS, car lots). ROB’T GILLIES, 
Medina, N 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


HUSKS and 





, DEERING shreds in fine _condi- 
tion for sale MAX MILLER, Herkimer, N Y. 
HOOVER POTATO DIGGER for sale. JAMES 


WHALEN, West Salamanca, N Y. 





DOGS, RABBITS and PET STOCK 
TRY_MY SCOTCH shepherds) A. J. GILSON, 
Edwards, N Y¥. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


Five Cents a Word 











MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Census office clerks, 
clerks, city earriers, postoffice clerks, 
November examinations everywhere. 
yearly, Short hours. Annual vacation. Salary 
twice monthly. Over 10,000 appointments during 
19 Country and city residents equally eligible. 
Common education sufficient. 7 rong 
nok, rousives. Candidates cosched fre Wri 
mediately for schedule ce IN INSTITE 
Dept J4, Rochester, N Ure, 


$600 to $1600 





WANTED 
clerks, city 
November. 


railway mail 
October and 
everywhere, 0 to $1600 
yearly. Common education sufficient. Political = 
fiuence unnecessary. _ Candidates 
rite immediately for schedule, 


INSTITUTE, Dept J4, Rochester, N Y. 


Census office clerks, 
carriers, postofiice clerks, 
examinations 


coached 
FRANKLID IN 





MEN WANTED, young, strong, account increas- 
ing business on all railroads, for firemen or brake- 
men; experience unnecessary; $75 to $100 monthly. 
Promoted to conductor or engineer, $150, $200. State 
height. RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, 


age, weight 
Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N 


Room 17, 27 





WANTED—Census_ clerks, postoffice__carriers, 
clerks, $1000 yearly. October examinations every- 
where, Preparation _ free. pAB LIN INSTI- 


TUTE, Dept J4, Rochester, N 





IMMEDIATELY. reliable man (single) for gen- 
ral farm work; good _milker; state wages. A 
BERT EISCUL OHR, East Chatham, N Y. 








WANTED—Good milker. gentle with stock. man 
with family pestered, house furnished; write for 
particulars, BOX 1, Zellwood, Fila. 





AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS wre —$75 m mapthly: combination _rolling pin; 
n es combined ning 219, ier; ss 
fine *ORSHEE NEG CO Bos 22, Dayton. 0. 








Don’t Sell to Your 
Neighbors 


They’re not apt to give you what 
you think your farm is worth. If they 
know you want to sell, they think you 
have to sell, and they beat you down. 
Or else they talk you over and the 
report soon gets around that you've 
“got to sell out.” That hurts you— 
and your farm. Even a “For Sale” 
sign on your place lowers its value. 
You know what you think when you 
see one on your neighbor’s place. If 
you want to sell quickly and at a good 
price, 


Advertise In Our Real Estate 
Market 


You'll get in touch with buyers for 
hundreds of miles around—good, hon- 
est farmers, too, who have as good 
reasons for wanting to buy, as you 
have for selling, and who therefore 
respect your reasons and will pay 
your price. Your neighbors won't 
know anything about it, for you need 
give only your postoffice box number 
or some friend’s name in a nearby, 
town. 

A 25 to 40-word adv in our Real 
Estate Market—which we established 
for our subscribers—won’t cost you 
much and will 


Make a Quick Sale 


One Insertion Sold a $3500 Farm 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: From my adver 
tisement in your Real Estate Market 
T sold a $3500 farm from the first in- 
sertion I ever sent. TI hope to sell a 
farm to a party in New York who 
saw my adv in your paper.—[C. T. 
W. Williams, Milford, Del. 
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The Jewel 


of Consistency 


By L. M. Montgomery 


PART I 


TEPHEN WINSLOW 
backed his horse down 


to the brook to drink 
before turning in at 
his own gate, as had 


his lifelong cus- 
Today he felt 

tired and even after 
the animals had lifted their heads 
from the water he still sat there, lean- 
fing back contentedly against the sacks 
of flour piled up behind him. 

The woods were all around him, 
warm and resinous in that deep-tinted 
sunshine of autumn which seems to 
pessess the power of extracting the 
very essence of the odors that sum- 
mer hus stored up in wood and field 
for the delectation of happy mortals 
who can wander over the hilis in the 
ripe of the year, were cleft asunder by 
the red gash of the main road and lay 
In a great mellow over-silence, be- 
neath which a score of finely-wakened 
sounds made a low, felicitous music. 
There was a faraway stir of 
winds in the lazy branches and 
e faint, efiin-like rustle in the 
sere grasses along the bleached 
fence that ran by the further edge of 
the brook. In the thicket of young 
saplings at the curve of the road some 
squirrels were chattering fussily, and 
the chirping of myriad crickets filled 


been 
tom. 


fin the pauses. Clear through all came 
the noise of the brook over the peb- 
bles by the gate, a friendly laughter 


that never failed the summer through, 
from the melting April afternoons un- 
til the ice of December throttled it. 
Stephen Winslow listened to it with 
unconscious pleasure; he had heard it 
so often as he came around the curve 
homeward that it seemed like the 
voice of an old comrade, that quick 
leap of the water in a diamond dance 


of spray, then the long gurgle of 
triumph, dying down into a placid 
murmur as the water gushed out from 
the ferns and empearled grasses to 


cross the road under the bridge where 
loose planks always rumbled with a 
noise like thunder in the bow! of the 


woods when a carriage crossed it. 
“I shouldn’t wonder if I missed the 
brook some,” said Stephen reflectively. 


“When you’ve heard a thing for sixty 
edd years it’s apt to ring in your 
dreams I reckon, Listen to that laugh 


now. One would think the thing was 
human. Laws, I’m lazy. Pris would 
laugh if she saw me. It seems too 


much like work to gee the critters out 
of this hollow. Time you was giving 
up, Stephen Winslow—time you was 
giving up.” 

He was a small, lean old man, half 
lost in loose clothes that seemed far 
too large for him. His white beard, 
combed into straggling locks by his 
nervous fingers, flowed in a patri- 
archal fashion over his breast, but his 
grizzled hair grew straight off his 
forehead and stood up in a short, un- 
compromising brush all over his head. 
His face was narrow and wrinkled, 
with mild, shortsighted blue eyes. 
When he spoke his voice was as thin 
and squeaky as he looked himself. 

Presently he chirruped to his horses 
and they lumbered through the water 
and up the steep little rise to the turn. 
As he drove through his open gate he 
began to sing. The result would have 
surprised anyone who did not know 


him. His voice rose in an old Scotch 
love-song, clear, full and strong, of 
astonishing power and volume. 


Stephen Winslow had enjoyed a local 
fame as a singer in his youth. He did 
not sing often now, except in some 
fare gathering of old cronies, but he 
was proud that his voice had not yet 
failed. 


“Most everything has,” he 


else 


just where to look for it. 


lost my 
and my 


would say whimsically. “I've 
beauty, as is plain to be seen, 
sight ain’t what it was—and sad to 
say, I’m getting lazy; but the sing is 
all there yet, ain’t it, hey? Guess they 
must have some choir work cut out 
for me in the New Jerusalem.” 

He sang lustily as his horses trotted 
over another loop of the brook and 
began to climb the hill. Above him 
were the gray old buildings of his 
homestead. Standing at the door you 
might have thought yourself on some 
lone clearing in the primeval woods. 
Owing to a trick of the landfall not 
another house was visible from the 
Winslow place. 

It crested a small, steep circular 
hill. All around it at its base was a 
valley thickset with feathery young 
firs, and beyond it the hills, outgrown 
with trees, rose like the rim of a ver- 
dant basin. On their outward slopes 
were the houses and farms of the set- 
tlement, within ten minutes’ walk. But 
their invisibility gave the appearance 
of isolation and loneliness to the 
dwellers at the Winslow farm. To be 
sure, the ventilator on Emmanuel 
Henderson’s barn might be seen over 
the treetops to the north if one knew 
And Stephea, 


who was the most sociable soul on 
earth, was wont to declare that but 
for that he would have sold out 


and moved long ago. 

“I smoke my pipe along in the even- 
ings on the back veranda and look at 
Emmanuel’s ventilator. It’s company, 
yes, sir, it's company. Ye wouldn't be- 
lieve now!” 

The little valley was full of cool, 
green shadows, but the crest of the 
hill was basking in sunshine as the 
team lumbered into the tiny backyard. 
At the front of the house there was a 
large garden, its gorgeousness of au- 
tumn flowering toned down by the 
dark green of cherry trees that grew 
at haphazard all over it, as if someone 
had once stuck them down on the 
peck-of-potatoes principle. A woman 
who was walking about in it came out 
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through the narrow gate between the 
sti berry aden rowans, the ample 
skirt of her dark print dress gathered 
up to cradle a lapful of glowing asters 

“Your old nuisance is back again, 
ye see, Pris. “Spose you thought I'd 
tumbled into the brook. Fact was, I 
called at the store—and there, I guess 
I needn't say another word. You know 
my failing.” 

Pris gmiled, although not, as one 
might have supposed, at hearing her- 
self called Pris. She had never been 
called anything else, incongruous as 
the name seemed with her dignified 
face and figure. The full Priscilla 
would have been better, although 
there was in it a savor of primness 
that would have been out of keeping 
with her full-blown matronhood, 

She looked much younger than her 
husband, although there was really lit- 
tle difference in their ages. She was 
taller than he, with a stout, majestic 
figure and a placid, meditative fashion 
of moving. She gave an impression of 
serenity and self-reliance. Her face 
was fresh and unlined, with deep-set, 
gray eyes and a resolute line of jaw. 
She had a good forehead and the pro- 
file of a thoughtful, intellectual wom- 
an. The same face, somewhat intensi- 
fied, was to be found in her son, who 
was the president of a university in 
Redmond. He was known as aman 
of clear, forceful intellect and un- 
swerving determination, 

Pris greeted her husband with noth- 
ing save her smile. She was, as a gen- 
eral thing, a woman of few words, al- 
though she could talk well on occa- 
sion. But she had a fine smile which 
always seemed to say pleasant things. 
It made her somewhat plain face 
beautiful. 

Stephen put away the flour and 
turned the horses out to pasture. Tea 
was ready in the kitchen when he 
came in, The table was set opposite 
the open door, through which Pris- 
cilla might see the western hills with 
the sun hanging low above’ them. 
Stephen did not care for that view; it 





The Drouth 


HE mountains, faint, shadowy, 


indistinct, 


Half hidden by the heavy pall of 
smoke 

From distant forest fires, merge 
gloomily 


Into the sky. Far through the thick, 
dense folds 

The red sun, with 
sistence, 

Sends the hot rays that torture the 
parched earth. 

The drowsy stream in fretful mono- 


merciless per- 


tone 

Winds siowly o’er its roeky bed, and 
seems 

Loth to yield to the fierce heat of 


noonday, 
sandy stretches where once it 
loved to 
tipple musically. The air is hushed. 
The birds that offered in the coppery 


The 


dawn 

Their little songs of hope, are silent 
now-— 

Despairing. Only the black bird of 
omen 

Breaks the stillness; with harsh, 


angry cries he 
Rises, flying, as if in protest, straight 
Toward the vengeful sun; and all the 


werld 
Mute, reverent, suppliant, prays for 


rain, 
Night falls, and now the mystery 

that holds 

Wrapped in its smoky film the 
beauties of 

The autumn landscape, is but in- 
tensified 

By the gray mist that rises from 
the river. 

Sullen the starless sky; the dull red 
moon 


Lends a vague, indefinite radiance to 


the 
Dark, mystic vef that shrouds the 
sieeping world. 


_— 





PEN PICTURES 


By Grace M. Buddington 





After the Rain 


tee by between the midnight 
and the morning, 
A keen, cold wind drove swift 
before it 


along 


A mass of heavy, moisture-laden 
clouds 
That poured upon the earth their 


freshening freight, 
Caught up the smoky 
their midst, 
And rolled away. And lo! 
morning dawned, 
Revived, awakened, marvelous, 
world 
From out the dismal, 
Of yesterday emerged. 
against 
The clear blue of the far 


shroud into 
when 
the 


heavy lethargy 
Distant 


horizon 


In strong, bold outline the rugged 
mountains 

Lie, robed in deep purple, and one 
peak, 

Loftier than the others, snow-capped, 

Glistens with myriad diamond 
points 

That sparkle gaily in the golden 
sunshine. 

On the near hills, just across the 
valley, 

The soft, bright coloring of the 


autumn foliage 

Blends with the somber avergreens, 
and spreads 

Like a wondrous Oriental carpet 


Far downward to the river, that 
joyous 
Now, leaps up to catch the sun- 


eams, 
And swiftly glides along to meet the 
ocean. 
The clear, cool rife with 
melodies 
Of loitering, feathered travelers that 
Fain would linger in this enchanted 
Northland. f. 


air is 








was too lonesome 
said. 

“Well, everything’s about 
at last, Pris. 


and far away, he 


wound up 
I went into Dan McCul- 


loch’s on my way to the mill and we 
made the dicker, He's rented the 
farm for a year. "Twould have been 


better to have sold outright I s'pose, 
and I wisht I could, but nobody want- 
ed to buy just now. Dan's a good 
farme, The land’ll be all right in his 
hands. We can call an auction right 
off now and sell the stock and ma- 
chinery and what furniture we don't 
want to take. Then we'll go. Laws, 
Pris, it makes me young again to 
think of it. Seem’s if we was start- 
ing out all over again in life, don't it 
now?" 
Priscilla you'll be 
set- 


smiled. ‘Maybe 
wanting to get back once you're 
tled down in Redmond,” she said. 

Stephen chuckled as if at a joke. 
“That was all the talk at the store to- 
day. Peter Shackford says, says he: 
‘Winslow, you'll never be contented in 


city life. You'll be wild to get back 
here before next spring,’ says he, 
Shackford-like, as if he knew it all, 
I says to him, says I: ‘Look here, 


Peter, 
what you're 
of living in a place 
where as Roseneath. I want to live 
where a@ man can open his door and 
see something besides a ventilator,’ 
says I. And that’s the truth, Pris 
i'm tired of the old rut. I says ta 
Peter: ‘Three miles from a church 
and a hundred from a library—sixty- 
five years of that 'd tire any man. [ 
want to get right into the thick of 
things once before I die. I want to 
live among men who are thinking and 
talking of what goes on in the world, 
not just of potato bugs and local poli- 


rightly know 
talking about. I'm tired 
as far from any- 


I guess you don't 


tice, men who read something more 
than a iittle one-horse partisan paper 
and do something more than gossip.’ 
Peter didn’t like it, I tell ye now, Pris; 
but he pretended to laugh Says, says 
he: ‘Big talk, Stephen, big talk. Ye 
were always good at it, but we'll see.’ 


Then he winked at the others. They’re 
all kind of narrow-minded—bound up 
in crops, as it were. It’s creeping on 
me, too, I daresay, and I want to get 
away from it. I ain't so old but I can 
expand a bit yet. The folks round 
here don’t care for anything they can't 
see. ‘Long's, the local member, looks 
after the bridges and sprinkles some 
jobs among his biggest supporters they 
don’t care who's making history in 
the world.” 

“I don’t kFnuw that TI care a great 
deal myself,” said Priscilla placidly. 
“Put I'm tired of this lonesome life, 
too, now that the children have all 
gone. I’ve su much spare time on my 
hands I wast wo be where JT can do 
something with it, be interested in 
what other women are, see things, de 


things, learn things that are worth 
while. And T want to be where I can 
get books. ‘ve been starved all my 
life for them. I’m sure of myself, 
but I’m not so sure of you, father, 
You are as full of enthusiasm as @ 
boy over moving to the city, but 


maybe you won't find it all you expect, 
and you may feel discontented.” 
“No, I won't, Pris,” protested 
Stephen. “I’ve thought it all out, I tell 
ye. I've worked hard all my life. I 
want a resting time now, and I'll en- 


joy it, never fear. There'll be no 
hankering for Roseneath on my si@e, 
You’re more likely to be homesick 


on yours.” 

“Not I!’ said his wife, with empha- 
sis. “I'll never want to come back. 
I've always had a longing for city 
life, although I’ve been happy here, 
father. I must say that. We're get- 
ting old, and we have enough money 
to keep us in comfort. So we may as 
well take comfort out of it and suif 
ourselves before we die.” 

“Jest what I said to Peter,” said 
Stephen, triumphantly. “Jest what I 
said to him, Pris. I guess you and ¥ 
see things pretty weil in line. There 
ain’t never been any pulling two ways 
with us, has there now?” 

They looked at each other across the 
table, yall of contentment. Their threq 
children were all settled in Redmond, 

















and they wished to be near = them. 
Gordon, the oldest, was the president 
of the university. Theodore, the sec- 
ond son, was a lawyer, and Edith, the 
youngest of the family, was the 
teacher of mathematics in the Red- 
mond seminary. She was a clever 
girl, with “views,” and she was very 
anxious that her parents should come 
to Redmond. 

“Mother has’ been” giving’ us 
‘chances’ all her life,”’ she said to her 
brothers, “It’s time she had a ‘chance’ 
herself. She is far cleverer than any 
of us.” 

The day after the auction Stephen 
and Priscilla went to Redmond, Theo- 
dore and Edith had come to ac- 
company them, and in the general 
excitement they did not feel particu- 
larly sorrowful at leaving their old 
home. The following weeks were busy 
ones. They rented a town house in a 
good locality and furnished it com- 
fortably. Edith and Mrs Theodore 
helped Priscilla in her buying. A 
servant girl was also included in the 
scheme of things. Priscilla thought 
they did not need one, but Edith in- 
sisted. 

“You will want your time for study 
and social life, mother,” she _ said. 
“You don’t want to burden yourself 
with housework, too. You’ve done 
enough of that.” 

Priscilla yielded gracefully, but she 
put her foot down with firm decision 
when Mrs Theodore wsuggested two 
girls, a cook and a housemaid. “One 
is enough,” she said, and one it was, a 
good, general girl, who came highly 


recommended. 

By Christmas they were settled 
down. “I’m glad it’s finished,” said 
Priscilla. “I’ve had enough of shop- 
ping and harmonizing. I must say I 
like the result, though. Don’t you, 
father?” 

“Yes,” piped Stephen with alacrity. 


In his heart he was wondering if he 
would ever feel like anything but a 
visitor in this new house of his, but 
he would not say so to Priscilla. He 
was ashamed and alarmed to find that 
he was hankering after Roseneath— 
“after all my bragging,” he reflected, 
sheepishly. 

He grew more ashamed as the win- 
ter went by. He could not feel like 
anything but a stranger in the city— 
“like a pilgrim and a sojourner,” he 
told himself. At first the bustle and 
excitement, the sense of busy life and 
accomplishment, had interested him. 
He did not like it now; he found him- 
self remembering the quietness of the 
homestead, where one could. think 
easily. 

He found that he missed his old 
cronies of the store. He had been 
wont to laugh at them, but he had in 
reality enjoyed his simple pre-emi- 


nence among them. He had _ been 
looked up to as a clever, well-read 
man. Now he did not like being a 
nobody. 

Things disappointed him. Men in 
Redmond were doing clever’ things, 
but were too busy in the doing of 


them to talk about them. To the men 
who did talk Stephen did not care to 
listen; he was shrewd enough to see 
that they were not worth it. In the 
echolarly circle which revolved around 
Gordon he felt hopelessly behindhand. 
They were too far in advance of him. 
In the social set where Theodore and 
Mrs Theodore shone like fixed stars 








le No 668+ Lunch Set 


his includes six 5-inch doilies, six 
3014-inch, one 22-inch, stamped on the 
very best linen, $1.50 for the set. The 
5-inch doilies will be sold at 6 cents 
each, or 35 cents per half dozen; 101%- 
inch, 12 cents each; 22-inch, 40 cents. 
These prices include any initial de- 
sired. Cotton to work the 22-inch 
doily, 15 cents; 10-inch, 8 cents; 5- 
inch, 4 cents. 

Order by numbér of our Fancywork 
Pattern Department, this office. 








he felt still more out of place. He 
thought their amusements and pur- 
suits as trivial as anything in Rose- 
neath had been. 

“I don’t amount to a row of pins 
anywhere,” he groaned to himself, 
feebly groping after his lost individu- 
ality. 

He missed his old work. When he 
grew tired of reading. there was noth- 
ing for him to do, nowhere that he 
cared to go. He was out of joint with 
his surroundings. He could not get 
over the irritating sense of being a 
stranger in his own house. He felt 
afraid of the servant girl, a dashing, 
energetic young person, with very 
modern ways of doing things. That 
she did them well was indisputable, 
but Stephen held her in uncomfortable 


awe. He would never have dared to 
go into her kitchen or invade her 
pantry in search of a snack at odd 
hours. He even developed a fashion 


of tiptoeing about the house as if he 
were a burglar or trespasser. 

gut no one knew of his unhappi- 
ness. He would not admit it after all 
his confident anticipations, and it be- 
came his one great aim to hide it. He 
grew very quiet and taciturn, but this 
was not much noticed in a city where 
everybody was absorbed deeply in 
something. Even his sons, although 
they thought father wasn’t so chatty 
as he used to be, did not realize the 
difference in him. They had lived 
away from him too long. 

Above all, Priscilla must never sus- 
pect how he hated Redmond, Priscilla 
who so evidently enjoyed the new life 
as fully as she had predicted. Priscilla 


was now a very busy woman, brisk, 
alert, absorbed.- Already she was an 
active member of several clubs and 


societies. She was a shining light in 
the Mothers’ club in particular, and 
was also deeply interested in a char- 
itable organization of which Edith 
was secretary. But it was in a purely 
intellectual woman’s club that her 
heart seemed bound up. Even her 
children who knew her best were sur- 
prised at the ease and readiness with 
which she took and held her own in 
its charmed circle of women who had 
breathed the atmosphere of culture 
and advanced thought all their lives. 
Once she read a paper on an his- 
torical subject before the club, and 
it provoked very favorable comment in 
the city press. 

Stephen was immensely proud of his 


wife’s success, even while it empha- 
sized his own loneliness. He reveled 
in every word of praise he heard 


about her. In this new life she was 
expanding like a flower in its native 


air. In part it reconciled him to his 
exile. 

Priscilla, under Mrs Ted’s wing, 
bloomed out socially also. She went 


to afternoon teas and luncheons, and 
found herself popular among the city 
matrons. Between all her children she 
got to almost everything that was 
worth hearing and seeing in the city— 
lectures, concerts and plays. She en- 
joyed them all, there was no doubt 
of that. She read a great deal and 
got through with a surprising amount 
of committee work. She was far 
busier than she had been on the farm. 
There she and Stephen had had long 
hours of leisure to talk to each other, 
or sit together in happy silence. There 
was nothing of this now, and Stephen 
missed their old companionship bit- 
terly. .She seemed to have suddenly 
outstripped him in everything. 

“She belongs here, and I’m only a 
miserable old square peg in a round 
hole,” he reflected dolefulty. “But I’ll 
never give in to it—never!” 

[To Be Concluded.] 





Waists for Every Occasion 


E 


No 
Waist. 


XCELLENT waists are these, in- 
cluding some of the best models 
of the season. 
2978 is a Ladies’ 
This distinctly 


Gibson Shirt 
tailored waist 


reaches its best development in linen, 
madras, Victoria lawn or chambray. 
Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 3S 40, 42 and 44-inch 
bust. 


No 2962—Ladies’ Shirt Waist, 
ing at left side of front. A charming 
model for silk, messaline or fine lawn, 
with trimmings of lace, embroidery 
or Persian banding. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 
38, 40,42 and 44-inch bust. 

No 2600—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt 
Waist, closing at left side of front and 
having link cuffs. This stylish little 
garment is very simple in construc- 
tion and becoming when worn, and is 
adaptable to almost any material. 
Sizes 32, 34, 36, 3S, 40, 42 and 44-inch 
bust. 


clos- 


No 2970—Ladies’ Waist, with body 
lining and long or _ three-quarter 
sleeves. Fine silk mull, chiffon, silk, 
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The Season’s New Waists 
mercerized poplin, pongee, rajah or 
any material on that order may be 
used for this attractive waist, the 
trimming being of passementrie or 
braid. Sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42- 
inch bust. 

No 2959—Misses’ Shirt Waist. This 
model is for everyday wear and is at 
its best developed in linen, Indian- 
head cotton, madras, lawn or dimity. 
Sizes 14, 15, 16 and 17 years. 

How to Order 

Order by number of our Pattern 
Department, this office. Patterns are 
10 cents each. 
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Clear Vision 
BY LALIA MITCHELL 
She and I were girls together 
In our little country town. 
She had eyes of heaven’s fairness, 
But my own were darkly brown. 
She had locks of braided sunbeams, 
While my own unlovely curls 
Grew around a face too graceless 
And too sallow for a girl's. 


When at last a city gallant 
Wooed and won her for his bride, 
All the country said “how lovely,” 
But I loved her and 1 cried. 
From the rumors that had reached us 
She has wealth and honors now, 
But the silver threads are stealing 
Through the gold above her brow. 


As a girl I used to wonder 
Why so much was hers to claim, 
But I chose a heart that loved me 
And a humble farmer’s name. 
And tonight I clasped my babies 
To my heart, and tardy knew, 
That the brown had vision clearer 
Than the eyes of heaven’s blue. 











Intense Black 


There is one sure way 
to get the deepest fast 
black in cotton dress- 


goods of quality — 
Simpson-Eddystone 
Solid Black Prints 


have been the standard 
calicoes for over 65 years. 
Washing, sunlight or per- 
spiration will not move 
the intense unchangeable 
lustrous color from these 
well-woven cloths. 

If your dealer hasn't Simpson- 
Eddystone Prints write us his 
name, We'll help him supply 
you, 

The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr, 








Summer pleasure 
without exertion 


You don’t need to dress up and 
o somewhere for diversion these 

ot evenings. Get a Victor, and 
you can have the finest kind of 
leasure right at home, while you 
ie around dressed forcomfort. The 
Victor will help you forget the 
heat, and it will rest and refresh 
you. You can have lively music and 
a good laugh, but all the exertion 
you’ ll have is to wind up the Victor 
and put on the record. 

There’s a Victor dealer near you. He'll 
gladly play any Victor Record you like, 
and he'll sell you a Victor on easy terms. 

see him today. And writ: us for the 
eat Victor Catalogues. Victors from 
0 to $250 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Box 51, Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 
Berliner Gramophone (o., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on 

Records. 




















Anybody can make good pic- 
tures now that the 


KODAK 


has removed all of the dark- 


room difficulties. Every step 
simple—inexpensive too. 
Ask your dealer or write 
us for a free copy of the 
Kodak on the Farm. 
EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 


394 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





















HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 















PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 
Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never Fails to Restore Gray 
Hair to its Youthful Color. 
Relieves scalp diseases & hair falling 
He and $1.00 at Druggists. 




















American Girl Post Cards 


We will send a set of six (al! dif 
ferent) of these very beautiful Amer 
ican Girl Post Cards if you 
will send us 3 cents postage and 
promise to show the cards and our 
magazine to a half dozen of your 
friends. They are beautifully printed 
in fine colorings, eweet faees an 
hats in the latest styles. Send 3 cents 
hk postage to Pepular Fasbioens, 

epi. 227, Springfield, Mass 





















whe | Rural Home fader 


BY E. J. B. 





Social Life 
I take the time for social life, 
For well I know, that I 
Must mingle with the human kind 
Or else stagnate and die. 


Sométimes my duties fetter me, 
Yet when the shackles break 
Enjoy I well the social hour; 
I earn whate’er I take. 


Machines which lighten woman’s work, 
Give ease from heavy toil; 

I use. machines and use my brains, 
Hard labor thus to foil. 

“The home’s the place for women folks” 
Men say in word and deed; 

To free their wives from constant toil 
They think there is no need. 


If neighbors who have same ideas 
Would form a social band 

The country then could not seem dull 
With hours of pleasure planned. 


Work 
From 6 A M to 7 P M 
I average through the year; 


No eight-hour day for the farmer’s wife 
, On record does appear. 


No, I do naught outside my home, 
‘Though many work that way, 
But I do all of my house work; 

It interests, like play. 

4 


If e’er I need, my husband helps, 
» Yes, once a year g0 we 

Ten days or so to our old home, 
“In Newport by the sea. 


- 
‘And there are frequent outing days, 
@I spend with dear old friends; 
Grange picnics, also shopping trips, 
Of calls, there are no end. 


Health 


Five years since we've a doctor called; 
We've food and water pure; 

We treat our bodies with respect— 
No foul air we endure. 


Our home physician is the best, 
His prices average fair; 

But everyone could healthy be, 
With God’s own pure air. 


The Church 


I when I may pray alone, 
Life’s. burdens better bear; 
Church people are too much aloof, 
To feel much welcome there. 


I think the pastor tries his best, 
Is trained and understands; 

I do not care to criticise, 
Instead, hold up his hands. 


A thousand I am told he gets, 
It answers household needs; 

I do not think he'll save it all 
Too many kindly deeds. 


The Open Forum 








A Girl’s Frank Opinion 

Dear Host: I expect we girls have 
all been alike, either too busy or too 
bashful to wr‘te. I am nearly 19 and 
have lived on a farm all my life. I 
would not trade places with a city girl 
for anything. Near here the farmers 
all have the conveniences of the city, 
such as telephones, mail delivery, etc, 
without any of the inconveniences. 
The only thing lacking is social life. 
There are rery, very few parties given 
around here. No one thinks of giving 
a party at their home, because the 
mothers object to having such a crowd 
tracking over their fine carpets. Then, 


too, parents do not like to hear the 
noise that the young people make. 
For these reasons the young people 


have chosen the town hall as the place 
to give their parties. And, of course, 
the parents object to “parties in the 


hall.” If people would allow their 
children to give parties at their homes 
there would be no need of having 
parties in the hall And now about 


those “kissing games.” I have attend- 
ed several parties in different parts of 
the country around here and I have 
never yet seen one of those games 
played. They are a thing of the past 
here. The games usually played are 
“Jolly Old Miller,” Old Dan Tucker,” 
Topsy Through the Window,” “Prome- 
nade the Hall,” “Captain Jinks,” “The 
Little Grass Wagon,” “Shoot the Buf- 
falo,” and a few others of the same 
nature; no kissing about them. 
Something is wrong with the girls 


of our country when so many g0 
wrong. A mother should teach her 
daughters, and her sons as. well, 


what is right and what is wrong and 
not give them the impression that ev- 
erything is good and that no one 


TABLE 


would do anything wrong. That is 
just about the opinion I had of things 
until a short time ago when two of 
my cousins, young men, told me some 
things that caused me to change my 
mind. I think that often girls. like 
myself, who enjoy having a good time 
and who in younger years were called 
at home “tomboys,” are misjudged, 
on account of some of their actions, I 
have been misjudged, and for things 
which I thought nothing of at the 
time. There is a certain class of boys, 
I am sorry to say, who are not just 
exactly as good as they might be, yet 
who are not so bad but that a good 
girl can straighten them up if she 
trys. These boys are always watching 
a girl’s actions to see if there is not 
something they can discover to lead 
them to think the girl is not straight. 
It is for this reason that a girl cannot 
be too careful of her words and actions. 

Girls, do not think of marrying just 
for a home. A home is-not just a place 
to live—four square walls. When you 
think of getting married think what 
married life means. You will not al- 
ways be as free to go and come 
as you are now. Do not make the 
mistake of marrying too young. I 
think a girl ought to know how to 
cook and keep house and do plain 
sewing at least. My sister and I do 
all of our sewing. I know a young 
woman who baked her first bread af- 
ter she was married. She knew 80 
little about bread making that she 
called her mother up and asked her 
“how long to cook the yeast.”—[In- 
diana Girl 

Also Old-Fashioned 

Dear Host: I see so many of the old- 
fashioned girls writing that I cannot 
keep still any longer. I wish that 
Pennsylvania girl, Sister from New 
York and all the old-fashioned girls 
were my neighbors. We'd get along 
first rate, I think. I don’t think it’s 
right for a girl to use a corset whereby 
she injures her health, or to dance. 
And it is most abominable to flirt. I 
know a lady who told me she started 
to “keep company” when she was 14 
years old and she was married at 16. 
Now she is only 19, has two children, 
and looks wern out, when she ought to 
be a girl in her prime. I believe in 
the good old-fashioned ways of train- 
ing young people. But the most im- 
ortant thing is a firm belief in God.— 
Wild Thistle, Minn. 

A Boy Headed Right 

Dear Host: I have read the letters 
of the girls with great interest and 
think they are right about marrying 
So young. I think if the young people 
would wait till they grow to manhood 
and womanhood there would be fewer 
divorce cases and not so many un- 
happy homes. I am a free-hearted 
country lad of i7 and am happy with 
my lot. I say to all boys and girls: 
“Stay on the farm if possible.” I agree 
with Ariel on the tobacco habit and 
think it nearly as bad as the drink. 
Just stick to your promise Ariel, and 
you will never regret it. I never ex- 
pect to use liquor or tobacco in any 
form, save in cases of extreme neces- 
sity, and think this would be a better 
x.orld without either. My compliments 
to Pennsylvania Girl and her kind.— 
[Nebraska Boy. 


At the End of the Trail 


BY H. M. B 





Don’t fret and fume if your work goes 
wrong, 
You'll never succeed that way: 
But try again with a stouter heart 
In the light of another day. 


It’s always the man with the sunny face, 
It’s ever the man with a smile, 
Who can brave disappointment, 

defeat, 
Singing and working the while, 


e’en 


Who inte at last when the sun goes 
aown, 
And he sums up his loss and his gain, 
That it isn’t always the one who 
achieves, 


But the one who has suffered the pain | 


Of seeing his castles fall down at his 
eet 
Yet has had the grit to arise 
And keep right on in spite of defeat 


And struggle again for the prize; 


The one who has shouldered his neigh- 

bor’s load 

While battling his 
own, 

Who can bravely 

has missed 

With never a sigh or a moan. 


Then, 


When your plans go awry, or fail: 
Remember it’s what you have borne and 


*gainst odds with 


talk of the things he 
the craven 


brother, show not 
eart 











do 
That counts at the end of the trail. 


TALK 
Prize Bread: How It Was Made 


MRS W. E. HOLBEN TELLS JUST HOW SHE 


MADE THE BREAD THAT WON FIRST 
PRIZE AT THE NATIONAL CORN SHOW 
LAST FALL 


THIN there are more wrong 
I ways for bread making than right 
ways. Conditions must be stud- 
ied. Some flour requires being worked 
into a very stiff dough; other flour not 
so stiff. I think, too, it is a good plan 
when one finds a brand of flour they 
can have reasonably good success 
with, to study that particular flour 
before looking farther. 
First Steps 

I do not use dry yeast; I use 
liquid or what is called the “starter. 
Potatoes are cooked the evening be- 
fore baking day. When well cooked 
mash them fine, then put into water, 
the amount being governed by the 
amount of bread to be baked. Now 
the starter, 1 pt which was saved from 
a former baking, is put into this; add 
2 tablespoons saltand 2of sugar, stir 
until dissolved, set aside over night in 
not too cool a place. 

In the morning stir thoroughly, then 
put the starter (1 pt) back into a can, 
seal air-tight, keep in cool place for 
next baking. Put flour into remain- 
ing liquid until you have a stiff batter; 
set away to rise in a warm place. 
Avoid letting it get hot, however; 
bread is often spoiled by getting too 
hot. 

It must raise enough, but not too 
much, as there is danger of its souring. 
It will fold in from around the outer 
edge first, then when the middle 
comes up full of air bubbles I again 
work in flour and proceed as in any 


the 
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other bread. 
second lot of flour work 
and when molding the 
very lightly. 

The loaves should be a little larger 
than baker’s loaves; if too large 
they will not bake thoroughly in the 
center, while the crust may be over- 
done, 


Caution. 


Too much potato in the starter will 
make the bread yellow. The starter 
must never be put in when the potata 
water is too warm, During the entire 
process care must be taken not to get 
it too warm. 

When taken from the oven I turn 
out on bread board and grease with 
lard or butter. This can be done con- 
veniently with a small brush, which 


When working in the 


thoroughly, 
loaves work 


is inexpensive and may be kept for 
that purpose, 
This is the method I used when I 


baked the loaf which won first prize 
at the national corn show last October, 





Peonies Must Go In 


The peony is another flower which 
has survived from the older gardens, 
but here, too, these survivals by na 
means represent the beauty of the 
modern sorts. Peonies are particu- 
larly desirable for a border which is 
shaded part of the day, as the blos- 
Soms are finer and last longer under 
such conditions. The foliage of 
peonies is not very attractive after 
the blossoms have gone by, so that it 
is desirable to plant them in connec- 
tion with some other flower that will 


help to hide the leaves late in the 
season. Both peonies and irises 
should be planted as early in the 


spring as possible. 



















for the housekeeper is 





made in all shapes and sizes. 


your money back. 
and women. 


under this mark and motto : 





VIBRATING SHUTTLE, 
ROTARY SHUTTLE, 


CHAIN STITCH _ 





tion to serve 


The home mending keeps 
the household scissors and shears 
in daily use—clipping, snipping, rip- 
ping and cutting all kinds of goods. 

It demands blades that stay sharp—joints that 
stay tight—points that stay right. The only kind 


KEENKUTTER 


Scissors and Shears 


They are always ready to use, and easy to 
use, for they fit the hand and require no pressure to keep the blades together. 
Look for the trademark on every pair—it guarantees good service or 


This same guarantee goes with Keen Kutter Pocket-knives for men 
Keen Kutter Cutlery and Tools have been sold for over 40 years 


“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.’ 
Trademark Registere 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. (Inc.), St. Louis & New York, U.S. A. 


PATCH UP THE DIFFERENCES 


in the family circle with stitches of confidence 
which are never severed by a ‘ 
They stitch their superior qualities fast to every 
member of the household with a pleasing disposi- 
all alike. 





















*—E. C. Simmons. 








SEWING 
* MACHINES 


‘cranky’’ disposition. 


Write for literature. 


We have our own organization of dealers for the sale and distribution of our product and have 


dealers in all parts of the world. 
purchased from our authorized dealers only. 


If there is no NEW HOME dealer near you, 


Sewing machines bearing name “NEW HOME” can be 
Warranty never runs out, 


write direct to Dept. G. 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 


ORANGE, MASS. 









ADVERTISEMENTS 


CONG Oxoome 


. mi ee lula gener wi le iL Waterloo ) 


‘il Ip os ae vo Te a cE mit itt al Boy ty 
Se a Boy 


bbs 8 


Congo on Allen Panel Co.’s Buildings, Johnson City, Tenn. 


LIABLE, deichte. easily laid, and of such waterproof qualities that 
it equals rubber itself in keeping out water—that’s Congo. 


Storms do not affect it, neither does heat nor cold. 
Congo doesn’t dry out or rot out. | ia by The Waferloo Boy has 

Every roll runs uniform throughout, with smooth, even edges. MARKE all the Good Points that 
Nails, caps and cement free in center of each roll. go into any Gasoline Engine 


Congo gives maximum service with minimum care, and it doesn’t take the up-to-date farmer long to discover them 
‘ . . p and their value to him. It is the number of practical features 
A genuine guarantee bond of the National Surety Co. with every roll. embodied in an engine that determines the degree of satisfaction it will 


It’s worth while writing for a free sample. Do it to-day. give toits owner. All gasoline engines have some good points, or there 
would be no sale for them and they would soon be taken off the market. 


UNITED ROOFING AND M’F’G. CO Some engines have more good points than others, that’s why some 


Successors to Buchanan Foster Co. engines are better than others. 
533 WEST <ND TRUST BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Gasoline 
Waterloo Boy Firines 


have all the good points that go into any gasoline engine, besides many exclusive, patented fea- 

tures that increase their efficiency and durability; make them marvels of simplicity and wonder- 

fully economical engines to operate. That’s why wesay the Waterloo Boy is the best engine 
arm use. 

u can buy a Waterloo Boy for less money than you will be asked for engines containing 
half of the good points we build into our engines. Besides we will send a Waterloo Boy to any 
: ; ss . : 7 » 4 f ae oy pag eo £3, it for thi 4 os on pis farm Going whatever work he has to 
° ‘J ? P ar > Si i o We e ways and return his money i er a month’s use he can- 
HE Michigan Indiana Land Co, are offering for sale from not pick out the good points for himself—if he can’t see that it is the one and only engine that 
40 to 65 of the nicest improved farm lands in the best a pee complete satisfaction. 

° et ee as : ow, when you buy a gasoli bette: 
section of the southern part of Michigan, located in the made by & concern toat mabes eee 7 ed a Aad. on pt ert te 

- 2 ca “ ie 4 » ae ward maki d keepi ater! best . 
following counties: Allegan, Barry, Montmorency and Kalkaska; toward making and keeping the Waterloo Boy the best engine in the world. We have 
also from 40 to 50 farms in the very best section of Indiana, Don's you want to try 0 Veterien Boy? Don’t you want to see how much labor 

> “s . ; and time it will sa free 
located in Noble county, Whitley county and Elkhart county. . ape. unr eehets ies beeen ote ee 


Please write for description, maps, prices and terms, Address Waterk Ga li Engine Co. - 
MicuiGan-InpIANA Lanp Co., Ligonier, Ind, 195 W. Third Avenue, Waterloo, lowa. 


























in EACH TOWR 
WANTED--A RIDER AGENT -*:=:."":: 
and exhibit a 1918 


Model “ Ranger’”’ bicycle furnished by us, Our agents everywhere are making money fast 
Write for full particulars and special offer at once. 
ne ONEY REQUIRED unt? you receive and approve of your bicycle. We ship 


é 

‘ . | . to anyone, anywhere in the U. 8. without a cent deposit, in advance, prepay freight, and aliow 
/ y TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL during which time you may ride the bicycle and put 
, it to any test you wish. If you are then not perfectly satisfied or do not wish to keep the bicycle 

aA , 4 . I \ { \ you may ship it back to us at our expense and you will not be out one cent. 
\ FACTORY PRICES We furnish the highest grade bicycles it is possible to make at one 
small profit above actual factory cost. You save $10 to 25 middle- 
rofite by buying direct of us and have the manufacturer's guarantee behind your bicycle 


= 5 | men’s 

p 4 : \ ’ DO Nor BUY 4 bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive our 
Se \ Bee catalogues and learn our unbeard of factory prices ee remarkable specta Bers rider agente. 
7 #N : ” when you receive our beautiful catalogue and study our 
4 \' =" ait you WILL BE ASTONISHED superb models at the wonderfully low prices we cay 
4 | A} make you. We sell the highest grade bicycles for leseg money than any other factory. We are 
‘a satisfied with $1.00 profit above factory cost. BIC WCLE DEALERS, you can sell ow 

4 i bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 
V2 SECON D HAND BICYCLES. Wé do not regularly handle second hand bicycles, 


but usually have a number on hand taken in trade by our Chicago retail stores. - These we clear 
A Text-Book for the Breeder, Feeder and Student : out promptly at prices ranging from $8 to $8 or os. Descriptive bargain lists inaiied fre. : 

single wheels, imported rolier chains 

) ‘YORU T TIRES, COASTER-BRAKES, and pedals, parts, bo pay and equipment of a2 

By F. D. COBURN kinds at haY the usual retail prices. po ROT WATT, put wee Soler anc - se: you free by 

- "a * return mail our large catalogue, beautifu yi ustrated and containing a great fund of interesting matter 

Secretary Kansas Department of Agriculture | and useful inforuretion’s also a wondertul proposition on the first sample bicycle going to your town. Ft only 

costs a postal to'get everything. Write it now. 


| MEAD CYCLE COMPANY, Dept. W-76. CHICAGO, ILL. 
i 








Are you a swine man? Do you know Coburn?. 
aes eS ees? | FARM LIVE STOCK OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Swine is a great crop in America, and Coburn is a) BY ROBERT WALLACE. The author deals extensively with the origin, principles of 
great man, a great author and a great hog authority. Se Rg ry oye 
Coburn has written a book, a big book of over 600, J) sCinvrcats tet Jasmine comatine fot tetany tims cated ou 0: Gra Bisa od 
Pe ee en no ee fom the dierent pubred eases, The reeding of achra‘ and guaayatrbrids and. the succes 





Tl . t k ill . ° ill } d 4 fromthe different pure-bred elasses. yee a a cacinaty alles 
4 4 > ° y T i ttending these efforts have been touched upon; and a ‘arve amount of valuable veterina vic 
us DOOK Wul Interest you; 1t will he p you, an it, aftending these efforts have been touched upon: and terre, amount of valuable, Teter aera 


i } j ; Thi if v < chile its pa e vith info ti hich no breeder can afford to neglect who desires to be 
will pay for itself in a little while if you raise hogs. | while ite rages, teem with faformation which no. Drester, can, af Je 


If you do not raise hogs now, you willafter glancing ' ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 


through this book; and yon will get so much good, so §§ | let 
much help, and so much enthusiasm that you will be FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FERTILITY 


: { BY ALFRED VIVIAN. . There is no subject. of more vital importance to the farmer than 
certain to make money out of hogs. | that of the best method of maintaining the fertility of the soil. The very evident decrease in 


the fertility of those soils which have been under cultivation for a number of years, combined 
; . ; » : “ * with the increased competition and the advanced price of labor, have convinced the intelligent 
This volume is handsomely printed on fine paper, from large, clear farmer that the agriculture. of the future must be based upon more rational practices than those 
type and ‘is profusely illustrated, containing a large number of mag- which have been followed in the past. We haye felt for some time that there was a place for a 
nificent half-tone illustrations and drawings, printed ona special brief. and at the same time comprehensive, treatise on this important subject ¢ Soil weuuts. 
* 2 3 ‘Per pes . . Professor Vivian's experience as a teacher in the short winter courses has admirably fitted im to 
plate paper. Another unique feature is the frontispiece, this being an } present this matter in a popular style, In this little book he has given the gist of the subject 
anatomical and physiological model of the hog. [his model consists in. plain language, practically devoid of technical and scientific terms. It is pre-eminently ‘. 
i “e I y ice. “First Book” and will be found especially valuable to those who desire an introduction to the 
of a series of superposed plates, colored to nature, on heavy, service kubject, and who intend to do subsequent reading. lustrated. 5x7 inches. 265 pages, Cloth, 
able paper, showing all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs, etc., Net, $1.06 
in their relative positions. ‘This model is accompanied by an elabo- ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York 
rate explanatory key showing just how to use it. 
The work contains 650 pages (6x9 inches), bound in fine silk cloth} 


gold side and back stamping, making one of the handsomest_and THE BOOK OF ALFALFA 


most attractive agricultural books now before the public. History, Cultivation and Merits. Its Uses as a Forage and Fertilizer. The appearance of the 

. i HON. F. D. COBURN’S little book on Alfalfa a few years ago has been a profit revelation to 

Price, net, $2.50 | thousands of farmers throughout the country and the increasing @emand for still more informa- 

tion on the subject has induced the author: to prepare the present volume, which is, by far, the 

; | most authoritative, complete and valuable work on this forage crop published anywhere. It is 

Oo R A N G E J U D D C oO M P A N y printed on fine paper and illustrated with many full-page photographs that were taken with the 
| especial view of their relation to the text. 336 pages. 6%x9 inches. Bound in cloth, with gold 

439 Lafay ette Street : New York stamping. It is unquestionably the bhandsomest agricultural reference book that hase ever been 

issued, Price, postpaid, $2.00 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 439 Lafayette Street, New York. 














